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A GOSSIP ABOUT FOUNTAINS. 
Anp first let there be no mistake as to my title. I 
speak not of fountains made by man, but of fountains 
made by God. I abjure and repudiate all the tribe of 
jets and spouts, and flashing pyramids, and circles and 
domes of gushing water—all the race of stone dolphins 
flinging the element from their nostrils—of metal Tri- 
tons blowing it through shell and conch—and the entire 
clan of Cupids and Nymphs of bronze and gold pouring 
limpid treasures forth from dripping cornucopias. All 
such devices may be pretty in their way—most are so; 
but I would speak of a quieter, calmer, holier beauty— 
that of the font which wells forth from the deep places 
of the earth in drops of liquid crystal—the cradle of 
the infant stream, exquisite in its unadornment, or 
mayhap just complimented by some such simple and 
appropriate rural gift as a rudely-carved channel down 
the slippery and mossy rock, or a large green fresh leaf 
cunningly disposed, so as to conduct the living waters 
fairly and gracefully into the sparkling basin. 

I have ever loved water in its almost every shape. 
Let the beach be what it may, rocky and grand, or 
slimy and flat, there is eternal variety and glory in the 
sea—glory whether the white waves come roaring and 
tumbling to the land, flinging their brine-crests gaily 
)ainto the fresh eager air; or whether the slow tide creep 
silently but surely into the brown wrinkles of the level 
sand, refreshing the salt sea-weeds which have lain 
since its ebb flaccid and clammy, and giving new life to 
the tribe of small crabs and shrimps, which, as your foot 
plashes in the salt pools, bury themselves with one dig 
in the friendly sand. 

As much beauty, too, in another way is there to be 
sought and found upon the river-bank. I do not mean 
your navigable rivers, which, after all, are very little 
better than canals, but the clear stream which sparkles 
by quiet pastoral meadows, and through green woody 
ravines, where the fly-fisher often entangles his casting- 
line amid the leafy boughs which droop across the 
water; or, better still, perhaps the real mountain tor- 
rent—the wild Highland burn— coming raging and 
roaring from the hills, dashing its way to the loch, or 
the river in the strath, down a succession of brown, 
foaming cataracts, and sometimes stopping to rest in 
great black caldrons of scooped-out rock, where the big 
red trout lie far down in the swirling pool, farther, per- 
haps, than you can plumb with your twenty-feet sal- 
mon-rod. 

And if I try to analyse my love for water in all these 
forms, I think one principal source to which I can trace 
the feeling, is the quality of motion so generally pos- 
sessed by water. Nature moving is always more beau- 
tiful than Nature sleeping. The corn never looks so 


well as when the breeze rustles it; the forest is more 


picturesquely glorious when the summer wind causes 
the boughs to dance, and twine, and intermingle, than 
when each particular branch grows fixed and rigid, 
clothed with unwinking and unrustling leaves; the 
lark, too, is more glorious aloft than crouched amid the 
herbage. And so with water. No river so uninterest- 
ing as those fat, sluggish streams where it is difficult 
to determine in which way the fabled current moves. 
Such was Lethe. Canals of course are as bad, but 
they make no pretences to river beauty. They do 
their work in floating barges, and there is an end of 
them. In much the same category, too, I must perforce 
place the sullen tarn one often comes to amid the hills 
—a deep, black, cheerless hole filled with water, but 
from which no burn runs sparklingly, which the ruffling 
breeze only makes more ugly and wrinkled—a grim, 
chilly, torpid lump of water, into which you hesitate to 
plunge on the very hottest summer day, having a vague 
fear of horrid animals which may live down in the mossy 
depths — indefinite, abominable monsters — something 
between horse-leeches and water-kelpies ! 

From such places, with motion, half or more than 
half of the charm of water is gone. Comparative vast- 
ness avails but little. An unmoving river has no more 
poetry in it than a tubful of its own muddy fluid stand- 
ing to settle in the back-kitchen. Of course I do not 
talk in these disrespectful terms of the shining lake, with 
its clear waters mirroring rock, and willow, and birch, 
its mountain streams foaming down to join it, and the 
sunshine and the cloud making variety upon its broad 
breast. No: it is your little Dead Seas, your sullen 
ponds, and provokingly lazy rivers, which excite one’s 
wrath; so that I like to fling big stones to waken up 
the stagnant torpor of the one, and love to see a quick 
steamer pass, churning with her paddle-wheels the sleepy 
masses of the other. Such sluggards ought ever to be 
soundly shaken: although you only succeed in stirring 
them up for a moment, it is some satisfaction to know 
that you have broken their lazy rest. 

But there is one development—the infant develop- 
ment of water—which possesses almost an epitome of 
the grace and living beauty which we find in the fresh 
stream or the salt sea. It is the fountain, the well, the 
spring-head, the very shrine of the young water, where 
it comes bubbling into the sunlight from the unknown 
depths of the earth. The motion of water is, as I have 
tried to show, that which gives it charm, which gives 
it life. Here, then, is the beginning of the motion, of 
the charm, of the life; here is the cradle of the young 
existence ; and as infancy is holy, and pure, and unde- 
filed by a world into which it has but just come, so is 
there a certain sentiment of purity, a certain deep holi- 
ness about the welling fountain. 

Ever since I can remember myself, I can remember 
that I had a sort of instinctive reverence for a quiet, 
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pure spring. I think I must have had some vague 
perceptien of the feeling which in the last paragraph I 
have end@ayoured to express. I always had a notion, 
perhaps never then sought to be clothed in words, that 
fountains were, I was going to say haunted, but I ought 
to say holy places; that there was some invisible 
Presence near them, which cooled the air around, and 
spoke in the gurgle of the water. Nothing in the way 
of a grisly phantom; no ghost. No: only the water- 
spirit—something to admire, and yet to be in awe of. 
A pleasing half-conscious awe, yet still distinctly exist- 
ing; distinctly enough, for example, to have kept me, 
had I ever been so inclined, from rudely disturbing the 
water, or seeking to pull asunder the mossy and splin- 
tered ledges of rock through which the young stream 
came dancing up into the clear basin; from which, again, 
it trickled out through the green fresh herbage into 
the warm open sunshine. 

And this feeling must be general: it must be expe- 
rienced by plain country-folk who never heard of a 
Naiad—by solitary shepherds and herdboys, who, 
when they pile grottos and carve runnels and basins in 
honour of the fountain, do ignorant homage to that 
creative imagination which framed the tale of Are- 
thusa, and moulded out of the sunny Grecian air the 
beard, and the urn, and the majestic presence of the 
river-god. 

You seldom or never find a fountain in Scotland 
which has not a local name—few which have not their 
local traditions—and in many Of these the idea of a 
presiding and conscious Genius of the Well is curiously 
and clearly acknowledged. There is a story attached 
to a fountain not far from Cromarty, which has always 
struck me as being conceived in a spirit of as exquisite 
poetry as vivifies and flushes any legend ever sung in 
the Ionian tongue. It was a hot summer, and a pea- 
sant approached to drink at the grateful source: as he 
rose refreshed, he saw a neighbour whom he hated ap- 
proach hot and flustered, his eye fixed upon the cooling 
waters. With an exclamation of spite the churl seized 
a handful of gravel and dashed it into the sparkling 
basin. Instantly, and with a low subterraneous mur- 
muring, the insulted water sunk back into the earth, 
and the enemies stood glaring at each other over the 
empty and polluted well! Days passed, and the aggres- 
sor became uneasy as he reflected upon the insult which 
he had offered the sprite of the font; so, having con- 
sulted a seer, he repaired to the spot, knelt at the 
spring-head, and cleansed the basin with a fair linen 
cloth. The expiation was accepted: the subterraneous 
murmur sounded as before, and the live waters leaped 
| up again from the earth! But mark the sequel; and 
herein lies some of the grace, and all the moral of the 
story :—The fountain having signified that the atone- 
ment was not without its fruits, again ceased to flow; 
and ever afterwards it has only burst forth in the wet 
and cheerless time of winter, disappearing in the earth 
when the summer days grow long, and the sun is hot 
and the soil baked, and man and beast anxious to slake 
their thirst. 

But how can we wonder that man, amongst the hills 
of the Morea, or amongst the hills of Scotland, agreed 
in attributing godlike life to the fountain? The Naiads, 
after all, were the most beautiful and poetic of the sub- 
sidiary spirits of the Greeks. The Dryads, who peopled 
the woody ravines and breezy uplands, were beautiful, 
buxom, and gay; but they had something coarse and 
animal in their composition. They danced with the 


the Bacchantes, held open their ruddy lips to catch the 
luscious squeezings of the grape. But the Naiads were 
_—_ of another sort—filmy and aérial—graceful as 
the gliding of the waters they inspired—soft-singing as 
the lullaby of the streamlet over whose cradle they 
hovered. Minerva was not more pure, or Venus more 
beautiful. The musing Athenian might deem that he 
caught glimpses of the flushed fleeces and bronzed 
limbs of the Dryads and the Fauns gleaming through 
the woody brake; but if his fancy saw the Naiad, she 
was rising like a delicate white exhalation from her 
crystal home ; or if he heard her voice, it was as though 
the font were speaking by its waters, and as though the 
gurgling of the well had become articulate in the lan- 
guage of Orpheus and Hesiod. 

There was a fountain near my native town in the 
north of Scotland which is indissolubly connected with 
my first glimmerings of memory, and which had always 
a strange mysterious awe for me; the causes of which 
I can yet only partially divine. It always seemed to 
me that an animating Presence dwelt in the quiet grove 
in which that fountain rose. I had vague fears of 
entering it alone, even at hot noontide; the spot was 
so shady, and solemn, and still, and the living waters 
gushed forth with so musical a gurgle. Let me try to 
bring back the scene :—The spring lay in a remote nook 
of extensive grounds appertaining to an old castellated 
mansion-house: the proprietor was an invalid, almost 
a recluse; and both Sake and grounds had a lorn and 
deserted look. The grass grew rank in the lawns, weeds 
choked up the fish-ponds, the woods were unkempt and 
shaggy, and in the low grounds the overflowings of a 
stream made patches of luxuriant marsh, where the 
woodcock loved to haunt in summer, and whither the 
wild duck resorted in spring from the neighbouring sea. 
The whole spot wore an air of beautiful desolation. Few 
people frequented it. The townsfolk had no feeling for 
the particular sentiment of the landscape, and only now 
and then the figure of an old servant of the family would 
be seen traversing the half-choked-up B mye or wading 
through the rank waving grass under the old trees, 

In a sequestered corner of these grounds was m 
vaguely-loved and vaguely-dreaded fountain. You le 
the white dusty highway, pushed open a rusty iron 
gate, the decaying bars of which formed the initials of 
the owner’s name, and following a belt of planting, and 
seeing on one hand rustling fields of corn, and on the 


other gently-swelling meadow-land, you came to a little 
grove of birch-trees. At some little distance rose a 
steep craggy hill, the gray rocks looming out like bald 
places amid the sombre firs. On the summit was one 
of the most striking vitrified forts in Scotland, where, 
ages ago, those great bale-fires burned—kindled how or 
why we know not. But in the little grove sprang my 
fountain. You could trace it by the tiny streamlet 
which freshened the grass, and nourished the 

water-plants as it passed. The fountain was enclosed 
in a grot. Two great slabs of gray whinstone sheltered 
it on either side, and it was ed over with a third. 
Beneath was the oblong basin of clearest water; and at 


the back, issuing from a cleft all overgrown with velvet — 


moss, came bubbling up the waters of the spring. The 
roof slab was a massive one, and upon it—on the lintel, 
as it were, of the fountain—were carved in deep narrow 
letters some half-dozen lines of poetry ; an invocation 
addressed to the ‘ Nymph of the Grot.’ I can now recall 
only broken fragments and jingling remnants of the 
lines ; but they were, I think, the spell which first made 
the spot a holy one in my mind. ‘They recognised the 
existence of a Goddess of the Grove; they addressed 
her; they recommended silence and reverence near the 
shrine; they thanked the —— for her bounty; and 
on the part of the thirsty, they blessed her for the cool- 
ing waters she bestowed. ‘These lines had something 
to me of awful yet beautiful import. I vaguely believed 
them. They were, if I may use the expression, the 
Bible of my faith in the Spirit of the Well. And beneath 


goat-footed Satyrs to the rude pipings of Pan, and, with | them 


was carved a Latin distich, which was another 
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source of awe and mystery; because I am speaking, 
not of schoolboy times, but childhood’s times. In after- 
days I could, I hope without much difficulty, construe 
simple, beautiful, ever fresb, and dewy 
form of w 


* Amem inglorius flumina silvasque ;’ 


But then the great ty the charm had departed. 
I drank of the well if I were thirsty—indeed, like most 
boys, I always drank at a well whether I was thirsty or 
not—but although I knew all about Naiads and Nereids, 
I cared nothing for them, and only associated them with 
school-hours, Latin versions, and Adam’s ‘Roman An- 
tiquities.” It was the child, not the boy, who was the 
fountain-worshipper. How vague, yet how sweet, is 
the memory of the sultry afternoons I have 
within sound of that rising water—that sound which 
was at once a liquid gurgle and a low tinkle, as of 
lightly-smitten silver! Beside that noise there was no 
other. The afternoon sun came sprinkling down through 
the trellis-work of boughs and leaves, and upon the 
gray mossy slabs, lighting and warming them. But 
within the grot there was no sun. Here lived the cool 
twilight of the water-sprite’s house. You could kneel 
down, and, as it were, put your head through the wide 
opening into her dwelling. It was leaving the summer 
and the summer air behind. How cold, and pure, and 
solemn was the simple temple, with its floor of fairest 
water! And here the murmur of the spring was almost 
loud, clear-voiced, and jocund. But it sounded more 
in unison with the calm beauty of the place, with the 
shade of the stately trees, with the massive walls of the 
grot, with the om Bat invocation uttered perpetually 
there by the silent yet speaking stone, when you 
listened to it from without : and when, sunk in the soft 
arms of a summer day’ ou lay upon the sward, 
and with half-open eyes Heme ty the clear water coming 
out of the deep-brown shade, and almost fancied, as 
eo glance strayed from the quaint poetry which 
ailed the Nymph, and your mind drunk in the shadowy 
solemnity and stillness of the place, that the dim genius 
loci, whose invisible influence you felt, would rise 
from the recesses of her well, the tender vision of a 
filmy form, and stand upon the water-floor of her 
palace, lovely, yet awful to flesh and blood—a thing of 
the water and the air—a painted fancy—the visible 
echo of your own sweet dreamings! A. B. R. 


ANOTHER AFFAIR OF HONOUR, 
I am reminded, by a recent article in the Journal, of 
the single combats which in former times were wont 
to defile the green turf of my native island. Of course 
I need not name that island: the two simple ideas of 
‘ fighting’ and ‘ green’ will infallibly suggest to the least 
logical intellect in Great Britain a compound one repre- 
senting the locality intended. But although the pro- 
gress of civilisation in my country has, through many 
painful causes, been wofully retarded, yet there is some 


their handsome rollicking peony, a long series 
of years various intermarriages had taken place be- 
tween the several families; so that, at the time I write 
of, there was scarcely an individual of note in the 
country who could not claim cousinship with each and 
every one of his neighbours. One gentleman there 
was, however, who was wholly unconnected with the 
magnates of the district. He was a Mr Fooks, a rich 
old bachelor residing in a very pretty cottage close to 
the boundary hedge of a large estate which had lain 
for some time unoccupied. The dwelling of Mr Fooks 
stood in the midst of a beautifully-cultivated pleasure- 
ground, a wilderness of sweets, where the emerald turf 
of the lawn was soft, and rich, and smiling, as though 
it lay in the heart of England’s sunny Hampshire. A 


passed | kind man was Mr Fooks; beloved by the yap with 


whom he never quarrelled, when, in the heat of the 
chase, following the hounds in full cry after Reynard, 
they trampled his ‘harvest-fields. He was beloved by 
them, I say, notwithstanding his uniform desertion of 
the dining-room after the first magnum of claret had 
gone its rounds; a grievous dereliction from the rules 
of good-fellowship, which would not have been easily 
ae yon in any one else; but Mr Fooks was a privi- 
eged man, and, as the ladies were wont to remark, ‘ it 
was really a comfort to feel sure of having one gentle- 
man steady on his legs in the drawing-room, so that 
one might venture to give him a cup of coffee without 
the chance of having half of it spilled on one’s best 
satin.’ 

With the young people he was an especial favourite. 
No better partner in “Sir Roger de Coverley,’ or merrier 
opponent in the game of ‘ Matrimony,’ could be found 
in the entire county; while his skill in making ‘ hur- 
leys’ for the boys, and carving wooden babies for the 
girls, secured for him a widespread popularity among 
the rising generation. By common consent he was 
known in the neighbourhood as ‘ Holy Fooks ;’ and this 
epithet was bestowed not in ridicule, but as a sincere 
acknowledgment of his singularly..blameless and useful 
life. Perhaps it was also meant to commemorate a 
peculiarity in his character—he was never known to 
fight. From the tithe-proctor, whom he hospitably 
entertained and regularly paid—an unprecedented line 
of conduct, which ca’ that much-enduring man to 
exclaim, ‘ Sure Barnagore would be a heaven upon earth 
if every man in it was like Holy Fooks’—from the 
tithe-proctor down to the urchins whom he often caught 
snaring hares or cutting sticks in his wood, he never 
abused or quarrelled with any one. Yet Holy Fooks 
was no coward; that the poor widow at the mill could 
testify, whose fair-haired boy he saved from drowning 
by jumping into the mill-pond at the imminent risk of 
his life. And when Tom Maloney’s house was burned, 
who but Holy Fooks could be found to tread the falling 
floor; and while with one hand clinging to the black- 
ened rafters, with the other to seize in succession three 
children, and hand them safely to those outside? Mr 
Fooks, in short, was that, I grieve to say, anomalous 
character in Ireland—a brave good man would not 


comfort in reflecting that the enormity of duelling may | fight! 


now be classed among the things that ‘have been, and 
are not.’ I will, however, for the amusement of my 
readers, relate the history of an affair of honour which 
took place in a district of Munster some sixty or seventy 
years 


Albeit « wild locality, so far as the natural features | fresh 


of the landscape were concerned, yet the vicinity of 
Barnagore, as, for the double reason of concealment and 
euphony, I shall call it, was a tolerably peaceable place, 
viewed with respect to its inhabitants. Barring the 
occasional beating of a tithe-proctor, or ducking of a 
sheriff's officer, the country for miles around the village 
which gave it a name was singularly free from agrarian 


outrage. The land was divided into moderately -sized 
estates, each supporting the ansion of a 
country gentleman, with his good- wife, and 


The estate which bounded his had lain, I have said, 
for some time unoccupied; but at length a tenant for 
it appeared in the person of a professed duellist from 
Tipperary, who, having made even that fiery locality 
too hot to hold him, and possessing as much money as 
impudence, resolved to settle at Barnagore, and break 
ground among its quiet inhabitants. Tom Ma- 
gennis, for such was his name, had not been long settled 
in his new residence ere he managed to establish several 
‘very pretty quarrels’ with his neighbours. He wag 
an unerring shot, seldom failing to kill his man at any 
number of paces, and was as prone to take offence as 
the jaamens Fighting Fitzgerald. He challenged one 
young gentleman for accidentally touching him with 


his whip as a were » lesaing ther across a stream 
while fallowing attempts at a recon- 
cation were by the eorafl they met; 
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and an hour afterwards a fine lad, the hope of his 
house, was carried home a lifeless corpse. 

The neighbouring gentlemen tried to send Magennis 
to ‘Coventry,’ but it would not do; he was a man of 
good family, and contrived to maintain his position in 
society literally at the point of the sword. Every one 
wished him away, but who was to ‘ bell the cat?’ 

It happened that a small field belonging to Mr Fooks 
lay next the upper corner of Magennis’s lawn, to which 
the latter wished to have it annexed; he accordingly 
wrote a letter, couched in a very high and mighty style, 
requiring his pacific neighbour to sell him the piece of 
ground in question. A polite reply in the negative was 
returned; and Magennis, boiling with rage at having 


*A bad business this, Fooks,’ said Mr Penrose; ‘a 
very bad business. Why, man, rather than you should 
meet Magennis, I'll fight the rascal myself.’ 

‘Thank you, my friend,’ replied Mr Fooks: ‘I feel 
most grateful for your kindness ; but since Mr Magennis 
has chosen to take causeless offence, I have resolved to 
give him the meeting he desires. Perhaps,’ he added, 
smiling, ‘ the result may be better than you expect.’ 

* Oh, my dear Fooks,’ said his friend, * don’t, I beseech 
you, build on that. The fellow is a regular assassin, and 
if he had his deserts, would long since have gained pro- 
motion at the hangman’s hands. However, there will 
be a score or two of your friends on the ground to see 
fair play, and have satisfaction from him for your 

ith.’ 


his will opposed, hastened to seek an interview with | death 


Mr Fooks. He found that gentleman seated in his 
pleasant parlour surrounded by his books; and after 
the aa salutations had passed, Magennis began ab- 
ruptly :— 

* Mr Fooks, am I to understand from your letter that 
you refuse to let me have the lawn field?’ 

‘Certainly, sir: I have no intention whatever of 
parting with it.’ 

* But I tell you I want it, and have it I will’ 

‘I should be sorry,’ said Mr Fooks mildly, ‘to dis- 
oblige a neighbour; but I am sure Mr Magennis will 
sec the impropriety of pressing the matter further, 
yA eae that I am quite determined not to sell 
the 


‘You wont sell it?’ 

* No, sir.’ 

*Then, said Magennis with a fearful imprecation, 
‘if you don’t give me the field, you shall give me satis- 


faction; and maybe I'll find your “heirs, executors, 


administrators, and assigns” easier to deal with than 


ourself. 
? A quiet smile passed over the countenance of Fooks. 

*Do you mean, Mr Magennis, that you wish me to 
fight a duel?’ 

‘Certainly: name your friend, and I'll send mine to 
mect him.’ 

*I am not much versed in these matters,’ said Fooks; 
* but I believe, as the challenged party, I have a right 
to select the weapons and the place of meeting?’ 

‘Oh, certainly ; nothing can be fairer. Choose what 
you like, my boy: the sooner the better.’ And the 
bully rubbed his hands with delight at the prospect of 
slaying another man. 

* Then,’ said Mr Fooks, ‘I wish to dispense entirely 
with seconds, to fight on horseback, and to arrange that 
each of us can come armed with whatever weapons we 
may choose. Let the place of meeting be the wide 
common between the school-house and the mill; the 
time twelve o’clock to-morrow ; and let him who is first 
driven off the field be declared vanquished.’ 

* Queer arrangements as ever I heard,’ said Magennis. 
* Why, my good fellow, don’t you know that if I come 
armed with a long sword, and mounted on my hunter 
Highflyer, I'll ride you down and spit you like a lark 
before you can say Jack Robinson? However, that’s 
your look-out, not mine; so of course I agree to what 
you propose, and have the honour to wish you a very 
good-morning.’ 

He then walked away, marvelling much at the cool- 
ness of his antagonist, and thinking what fun he would 
have on the morrow. Every one he met was told of 
the jest, and invited to witness the combat. Great was 
the consternation caused by the news throughout Bar- 


* To think,’ said Mr Penrose, one of the chief landed 
proprietors, ‘that our own honest Holy Fooks, who 
would not willingly offend a worm, is to be slaughtered 
by this scoundrel : it mustn’t be. I'll go to him, and 
offer to fight in his stead.’ 

Accordingly, he repaired to the dwelling of Fooks, 
and found that gentleman as uilly occupied with 
his books as when he was visited in the 
morning. 


With this somewhat equivocal piece of consolation, 
and a hearty shake of the hand, Mr Penrose took leave 
of his friend, who, during the remainder of the day, 
stayed within doors, and declined seeing any visitors. 
On the following morning a large concourse of people, 
including, indeed, nearly every inhabitant of the parish, 
assembled on the common to witness the approaching 
combat. Long and loud were the lamentations of the 
poorer people, who had experienced much kindness 
from Mr Fooks, at the fate which awaited him; while 
the deepened tones and darkened looks of the gentlemen 
testified their sympathy with him and their abhorrence 
of his antagonist. Precisely at twelve o’clock Magennis 
appeared on the field, mounted on a splendid blood- 
horse: a dagger was stuck in his belt, and he brandished 
an enormous two-edged sword in his hand. He cast a 
scornful glance around, and not seeing his opponent, 
exclaimed, without addressing any one in particular, ‘I 
thought the cowardly fool would be afraid to meet me; 
but if he sneaks away, perhaps one of his friends (with 
a sarcastic emphasis) will take his place.’ 

‘Here he comes himself!’ cried a boy, throwing up 
his hat, and a general cheer announced the approach of 
Holy Fooks. 

He advanced rapidly, mounted on a Kerry pony of 
so diminutive a size, that its rider’s feet were but little 
raised above the ground. He was completely enveloped 
in an ample crimson dressing-gown, which waved. and 
flaunted in the breeze after a singular fashion. In his 
right hand he bore something which had the appearance 
of a very long lance; but which, having both extremi- 
ties covered by the extended folds of the dressing-gown, 
was not as yet clearly visible. With his left hand he 
shook the bridle, and urged his tiny steed towards the 
spot where stood the astonished Magennis. 

Whatever the latter gentleman may have thought of 
Mr Fooks’s costume, his mettled horse seemed to have 
formed his own private opinion on the subject; for no 
sooner did the gaudy dressing- gown flaunt beneath his 
eyes, than he started, shied, and began to prance in a 
manner which caused his rider to exclaim, with an ex- 
pletive too forcible for transcription, ‘ What’s the mean- 
ing of this buffoonery? Come on, man, and mect me 
like a man.’ 

* Always happy to oblige a friend,’ said Mr Fooks; 
and suddenly throwing back the offensive garment, he 
raised his weapon, and shook it full in the face of his 
adversary. It was a long slender pole, having at one 
end a distended bladder containing some dried peas. 
A fearful thing it looked in the eyes of Highflyer; and 
so a ing to his ears was the rattling noise it made, 
that despite the furious efforts of his master, he fairly 
bolted, turned tail, and gallopped-at full speed across 
the common. After him rode Fooks, shaking bis rattle, 
and shouting, ‘Come back, Mr Magennis! come back! 
*tis a shame for you, man, to be afraid of a dressing- 
gown and a child’s rattle!’ 

But faster and faster flew the affrighted horse, bear- 
ing his enraged master beyond the sound of the inex- 
tinguishable laughter which hailed his defeat and the 

triumph of Holy Fooks. The bully had not 
courage to return to the county and brave the mer- 
ciless ridicule which awaited him. He disposed of 
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his property, and retired to England, where he was 
compelled to live in peace, as his neighbours soon 
learned to appreciate him, and declined to indulge his 
propensity for fighting. Yet the few persons who 
continued to associate with Mr Magennis were often 
puzzled to account for the transport of rage which pos- 
sessed him whenever the slightest allusion happened to 
be made in his presence to dried peas, Kerry ponies, 
or crimson dressing-gowns. 


PERIODICAL PHENOMENA IN THE 
VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


Art the meeting of the British Association in 1842, Pro- 
fessor Quetelet of Brussels threw out some suggestions 
relative to various natural phenomena, which, there was 
every reason to believe, would prove in many respects 
of high value if brought under an extensive and com- 
bined system of observation. For a few years pre- 
viously, the attention of scientific men in different 

of Europe had been directed to the subject, and the 
results were published in the ‘Memoirs of the Royal 
Observatory at Brussels’ and other places. The pheno- 
mena in — are immediately dependent on meteo- 
rology. Investigations in connection with them had 


| frequently been made, but with no attempt to —_ 


them as a whole, or to determine the laws by whi 
they are governed; and the object proposed was the 
establishment of a series of observations on the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms, wherever co-operators could 
be found to undertake the necessary labour. 

A brief summary will show that the inquiry would 
prove far more interesting than might at first sight 
appear. If the temperature of the years were deter- 
mined beforehand, and a certain degree of heat or cold, 
moisture or sunshine, allotted to every week, day, and 
hour, the phenomena dependent on these effects would 
be everywhere the same, and we should be able to pre- 
dict to a day the time for gathering cherries or reaping 
wheat. We find, however, that plants do not reappear 
and germinate at identical epochs. There is a certain 
mean, or medium point, round which heat and cold, 
dryness and moisture—all the elements, in fact, which 
go to make up what we call weather—appear to move; 
and on the greater or lesser degree of these movements, 
or oscillations, depends the advance or backwardness of 
vegetation. According to M. Quetelet, the existence of 
the smallest aphis, of the most insignificant insect, is 
dependent on changes in the existence of the plant by 
which it is nourished; and the plant itself, in its gra- 
dual development, is in some measure dependent on all 
previous changes that may have taken place in the soil 
and atmosphere. The observations would naturally 
apply to the annual and diurnal periods of plants. The 


| annual period is the space of time comprised between 


two successive returns of leaves, flowers, or fruit: the 
diurnal period brings round the hour of the day or night 
when the Sage or closing of certain flowers takes 
place ; which, it may be presumed, would be always the 
same in the same locality. It is only by a combined 
system of observations, to be carried on at numerous 
aces to be agreed on, in different countries, that the 
inquiry can become of real practical value. One single 
plant, studied with care, would furnish most interesting 
results. We should then be able to specify the places 
where the leafing of the plant was observed to com- 
mence on the same date; and so of flowering and the 
appearance of fruit. Lines drawn to connect these 
situ on a map would be called synchronous, or lines 
of equal time. The next point would be to ascertain 
whether these lines were equidistant from each other, 
and what relations would exist between them and the 
isothermal lines, or lines of equal heat, which have 
been laid down with tolerable correctness over the 
whole globe. And lastly, would the isanthesic lines, or 
lines of simultaneous flowering of the plants observed, 
be always at regular or parallel distances from i 
of foliation and fructification? 


By observations on the animal kingdom, it was con- 
sidered that the data would be increased in value, as 
temperature plays an important part in the migrations 
of birds and colour of animals. Hitherto, however, 
little or nothing has been attempted beyond the study 
of plants. The variety and magnificence of flowers are 
such, that observations on the phenomena they present 
must be a most delightful labour, divested of all weari- 
someness. It is important to notice the difference of 
colour and odour in different latitudes. The inhabitant 
of the north, on travelling to the south, is always struck 
by the increase in these respects. Warm climates favour 
the development of essential oils: in the north, the ole- 
ander has a scarcely perceptible scent; but at Naples 
it exhales a powerful perfume. ‘The seasons,’ pursues 
the professor, ‘have marked effects upon the of 
leaves and flowers, the latter more especially. At the 
end of winter white predominates among the tints of 
the corollz, to be followed by deep and vivid dyes, that 
fade in autumn.’ The temperature of the earth, parti- 
cularly of the layers penetrated by the roots of trees, 
merits especial attention. It would be interesting to 
follow the diurnal fluctuations of three or four thermo- 
meters, whose bulbs should be equidistant, in a vertical 
line, the upper one immediately under the surface, the 
others from one to three feet below. ‘Two series of such 
thermometers, in the sun and shade respectively, have 
for some years been regularly read off in the garden of 
the observatory at Brussels. The pursuit of this in- 
quiry promises interesting results not only for meteo- 
rology, but for geographical botany. It is somewhat 
remarkable, that while the opening and closing of 
many flowers shows them to be greatly affected by solar 
influence, others, on the contrary, appear altogether in- 
sensible—a peculiarity which has led to more frequent 
observation of solar radiation. AMhough the amount 
of influence due to each element of growth cannot yet 
be determined, it is evident that temperature is the 
most important: its influence on the organisation of a 
plant is that of a vital force, and must be estimated 
in squares of the degrees. Two spring days, at a tem- 
perature of 50 degrees, are not equal to one of 70 
degrees; the effect of the latter would be more than 
double that of the two former. 

A country whose winters are mild, notwithstanding 
a high latitude, may produce flowers earlier than other 
countries in a lower latitude. On comparing the western 
coast of England, for example, with France or Lombardy, 
snowdrops and crocuses are found flourishing in full 
vigour before they are ready to open at Parma. But 
as the temperature increases with marked differences of 
intensity, an equilibrium is soon established, and the 
southern regions, in their turn, take and maintain 
the lead. The period between foliation and flower- 
ing would also be less long in Italy and Spain than in 
England. M. Quetelet considers that, as a general rule, * 
plants in the neighbourhood of Brussels wake from their 
winter slumber from the 25th to the 27th of January. 
The farther, however, that we go from the sea towards 
the interior of continents, the lower is the temperature : 
islands, as is well known, have a milder climate. The 
hazel buds in London about the 4th of January, but in 
Brussels not before the 26th of February—a difference 
of fifty-three days. The crocus vernus appears in Lon- 
don on the 3d of February, in Brussels on the 21st. The 
greater mildness of the English winter gives London 
the precedence at the commencement of the season, but 
it soon diminishes. In March it is only twenty days; 
in the first half of April, four days; but from the 15th 
April to the end of June, Brussels is from seven to eight 
days in advance of London. Extending the comparison 
to a more northern locality (Stettin), the advantage at 
starting in favour of London is nearly double that over 
Brussels; but in July and August, Stettin and Brussels are 
from five to six days in advance of London. According 
to observations made at Sir T. M. Brisbane’s observa- 


lines | tory near Kelso, the period of foliation in that vicinity 
Brussels, ison of 


is two days in advance of A coxaparison of 
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periods of flowering with those of Parma shows a re- 
tardation of six days at Zurich, thirteen days at Tubin- 
gen, twenty-five days at Berlin, thirty-three days at 
Hamburg, and at Christiania fifty-two days. 

are, however, some curious exceptions to the general 
rule; near Geneva there is a large chestnut-tree, which 
puts forth leaves and blossoms a month earlier than 
other trees in the district, without any apparent local 
cause to which it can be traced. Another, in the gar- 
den of the Tuileries, is named, from its early leafing, the 
Chestnut of the 20th March; and at Baarn, near Utrecht, 
an oak, which has been observed for fifteen years, anti- 
cipates other trees by a fortnight in throwing out its 
leaves, without losing them earlier in the autumn. 

A degree of latitude corresponds approximatively 
with a difference of four days in flowering. Some ano- 
malies, however, remain to be cleared up. Between 
Christiania and Hamburg the difference is three days; 
but between the south of Germany and Smyrna it is 
seven days; between Naples and New Jersey, both in 
the same of latitude, the difference is two 
months. elevation of one thousand feet in our lati- 
tudes is equal to a delay of fourteen days in the epochs 
of vegetation. A diurnal variable temperature, all else 
being equal, is more favourable to vegetation than a 
uniform temperature. It has been observed in the 
orangeries of the king of Prussia, at Berlin, that the 
cold to which they are exposed during the winter is 
rather beneficial than otherwise; and at Astracan, 
where the thermometer falls from 30 to 40 degrees 
below zero, the grapes are remarkable for their rich 
and delicious quality. It will thus be seen that for- 
wardness of vegetation is not a constant characteris- 
tic; that which is true at one season of the year is not 
true at another. The revivification of plants com- 
mences with the cessation of frost, which in our climate 
lasts for three or four months; and the period of folia- 
tion may be comprised between the first great move- 
ment of vegetation and the covering of the plant with 
leaves, at about the end of April, from which time to 
the first half of July is the flowering period; that of 
fructification, from the 15th July to the fall of the leaf. 
The latter process depends as much on the actual tem- 
perature, as on that which has preceded. In our lati- 
tudes the leaves generally fall with the first autumn 


In observing plants, care should be taken to exclude 
closely-related species, which it might be difficult to 
distinguish ; annuals and biennials are also, for obvious 
reasons, to be avoided; the selection should be made 
among perennials or woody plants, which exhibit the 
influences of the soil as well as those of the atmosphere. 
The cerealia, sown in autumn, as the most widely-culti- 
vated of plants, and the most essential to human exist- 
ence, are especially deserving of attention—the object 
being to determine the exact time at which the ear ap- 
pears. In Tournay, it is an axiom among cultivators 
that ‘April never passes without showing ears ;’ and 
the ascertaining of the various periods for the whole of 
Europe will, it is anticipated, lead to the formation of 
data highly interesting in an agricultural 
The ripening of grain appears to be mainly dependent 
on a high autumn temperature. At Yakoutsk, on the 
confines of Siberia, where the temperature is above zero 
during four months of the year only, rye is grown. 
According to Sir George Simpson, the temperature, 

ich in summer is 106 degrees, falls in winter to 83 
degrees below zero. The long day of the arctic regions 
compensates for weakness of solar action ; and although 
snow frequently falls on the last sheaves, the crop is 
generally good. On one occasion, the soil was dug into 
after the carrying off the grain, and was found so hard 
frozen at seven feet beneath the surface, as to be im- 
penetrable by the ordinary instruments. At other 
places in the same country, lying more to the south, 


and ap tly in a more favourable a 
cannot be grown, in consequence of the wanes f the 
temperature in autumn. 


point of view. | fl 


The lines of equal temperature drawn through ~<A 
correspond in a remarkable degree with those traced for 
the summer rains, which, in their turn, have a material 
effect upon the growth of plants: countries unfavour- 
ably situated in other respects will, from this cause, 
produce a greater number of plants than countries in 
which rain falls more rarely. Drought, in most in- 
stances, has the same effect as cold in retarding vege- 
tation: in the equatorial regions it produces all the 
effects of winter. 

With regard to flowers, many interesting points re- 
main for further consideration—In what consists their 
dependence on solar light—on the amount of moisture 
in the atmosphere? Why do some open in the day, or 
at certain hours, and others at night—some only when 
shone upon by the sun, while others under similar cir- 
cumstances close, although of the class which open by 
day? Do the leaves close when the flowers.open, or 
vice versa? And what is the relation between the colours 
of flowers, and the times at which = be par Such 
are a few of the questions yet to be solved with respect 
to the periodical phenomena of plants. 

The action of the sun appears to be both positive and 
negative: positive to the opening, and negative to the 
closing flowers. In this way the organic force of the 
leaves, &c. is excited and —s the effect of which 
would be to open and shut the various parts alter- 
nately. From a series of observations, extending over 
several years, made at Prague, it is found that flower- 
ing plants grow more abundantly on a level surface 
than on aslope. A conical hill, exposed on every side 
to the sun, and planted with flowers, would show a 
decrease in their numbers from south-east to north- 
west, and an increase from north-west to south-east ; 
these two points representing the maximum and mini- 
mum. <A southern slope is the most desirable; east 
comes next in order; then north; and lastly west. The 
south and south-eastern slopes receive more of the sun’s 
rays, are deprived of their redundant moisture, and 
are in full enjoyment of the vivifying effects of heat 


and light, long before the sun reaches the west. The | 
plants towards the latter quarter, consequently, are — 


developed under different circumstances ; subject, how- 


ever, to great modifications, from the prevalence of — 


westerly winds. The number of flowers in sunny situa- 


tions is three times greater than when in an indiffe- | 


rent or shaded situation. 


Some dependence has been traced between the colours | 


of flowers and the time of the year at which they ap- 
pear. Yellow tints predominate in the autumn, and 
varieties of white in spring. Taken in the following 
order—white, yellow, orange, red, green, blue, violet, 


indigo—there is an increase from January to July, and | 
a decrease in the last half of the year. White flowers _ 


are the most numerous throughout the year, yellow 
come next, and the others follow in the order above 
enumerated ; indigo being the most rare. The propor- 
tion of flowers which open and shut is greatest among 
the yellow, somewhat smaller in the white, diminishes 
largely in the red, and is least among the blue. White 
lowers increase rapidly from January to the vernal 

uinox, less rapidly from March to the middle of May, 

r which period they decrease; the greatest increase 
of yellow flowers is from Apri! to June. Red flowers, 
which are rather more numerous in February than in 
April, increase from the latter period to September, 
and diminish in October and November, when red is 
perhaps the only colour visible. In these phenomena 
there is a manifest dependence on the rise and fall of 
the temperature. 

In representing these effects by coloured lines on. a 
diagram, in the same way that the fluctuations of the 
barometer are represented, the curve line of each colour 
rises twice to a positive and a negative point—one de- 
scending, while the other ascends. The effect is seen 
most clearly in the white and the Faggot the first posi- 
tive point of the white, and the first negative point of 
the yellow, both fall in January; the first negative of 
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the white, with the first positive of the yellow, in 
March; the second positive of the white, with the 
second negative of the yellow, at the beginning of May; 
and lastly, the second negative of the white, with the 
second positive of the yellow, in October. In March 
the two curves almost touch each other, are widest 
apart in May, cut each other in August, and run nearly 
parallel for the remainder of the year. White, red, and 
yellow are thus seen to be the colours that offer them- 
selves most favourably for observation. 

The further investigation of these interesting ques- 
tions, on which observers are most diligently at work 
upon the continent, is pregnant with many valuable 
results for future use and publication. Professor Que- 
telet’s suggestions have been carried into effect at about 
fifty different places, and on the accumulated observa- 
tions of six years the ascertained data are based. These 
briefly resumed, are—first, that temperature is the most 


active among all the causes by which the periodical 


| phenomena of vegetation are influenced in our climates: 


the progress of vegetation is equal to the sum of the 
temperature: frosts, when not in excess, so as to alter 
the constitution of a plant, cause no sensible delay in 
their ulterior development, and variations of tempera- 
ture promote vegetation: isanthesic lines, or lines of 
simultaneous foliation, are not parallel; in the course 
of a week, the zone between two series of places be- 
comes of unequal width, and inconstant: the law by 
which they are to be expressed remains to be dis- 


covered. 


SIERRA LEONE. 


| Some time ago the public were amused, if not in- 


structed, by a paradox called the ‘White Man’s Grave,’ 
in which it was maintained that Sierra Leone was an 
agreeable and healthy, though somehow or other an 
always calumniated place. People were at a loss to 
know how the author contrived to get over the trifling 
obstacles of statistics; but by a new work on Sierra 
Leone, we see clearly enough the solution of the mys- 
tery.* The truth is, this African paradise is delight- 
ful—for a little while. Its scenery is as beautiful as 
can well be imagined, and it presents so many objects 
of interest and novelty, that one has no time to fall 
sick. In this position the new resident cannot con- 
ceive what people mean by finding fault, and is angry 
with the enemies of so enchanting a spot; and the 
Lady, to whom we now present the polite reader, ex- 
presses her great sorrow at the alarming reports she 
sees in the newspapers respecting a climate which is 
growing healthier and healthier every day, as the trees 
are cut down and the bush cleared. But this is in 
Part I. of her Journal. In Part II. (having had severe 
and continued illness) her tone is a little different. 
She wonders how the author of the ‘ White Man’s 
Grave’ can paint so much en beau, denying even the 
extreme insalubrity of the climate. To be sure he 
was only a few weeks in the place, or he would have 
seen what this lovely land really is, and have agreed 
with Chamier and herself that the climate is the worst 
under the sun. 

Previous to 1835, the period of service before a retir- 
ing pension could be obtained was six years, and two 
commissioners actually survived to make the claim; 
but the term was subsequently altered to eight years, 
and since then not one shilling has been drawn on this 
account. As for the commissioner’s clerks, who have 
twelve years’ broiling to undergo, the pension as regards 
them is as unreal as a vision of the night. When the 
Lady heard of the death of a resident who had called 
on her shortly before in perfect health, she was much 
shocked. But this was during her novitiate. Tidings 


* A Residence at Sierra Leone. Described from a Journal kept 
on the Spot, and from Letters written to Friends at Home. By a 


Lady. Edited by the Hon. Mrs Norton. Murray’s Home and 
Colonial Library. London: Murray. , 


of the kind soon came too thick and fast to make much 
impression ; and ‘the surprise,’ she tells us, ‘ has long 
been, when any one recovers.’ She once sent to inquire 
at what time a merchant vessel, by which she desired 
to write, would be ready to sail for England; and the 
reply was, that the Ann Grant had been laden for some 
time, but could not come down the river, all her hands 
being dead! 

The first sight of the fatal shore would convey very 
different impressions :—‘ As soon as daylight streamed 
in at the little window of our cabin, I looked eagerly 
out, and saw fantastically-painted buildings glittering 
in the glorious light of a tropical sun, and beyond, the | 
lofty mountains of Sierra Leone. Through the faint 
shadowy haze their verdure ap more soft and 
beautiful than that of the foliage near us, which flashed 
on the eye with a supernatural tint, and formed a strik- 
ing contrast to the deep cornelian colour of the earth 
in the paths and banks of the river—the whole land- 
scape conveying the idea of a summer. The 
spot on which she landed was extremely picturesque :— 
* Fancy a very small and secluded opening into the land 
—the waves rippling against loose masses of rock 
covered with white gulls—the steep red bank above 
bordered to the very water’s edge with green boughs 
—the thatched roofs of one or two native huts peeping 
out from among the bright foliage, in which the shad 
leaves of the banana and plantain were most conspi- 
cuous—while a long flight of roughly-built stone steps 
(up which our path lay) marked the former landing- 
place to a ruined house, close enough to form a pic- 
turesque feature in a place, the soft quiet beauty of 
which reminded me of the paintings of Poussin and 
Claude” Then came the tall black figures that flitted 
past her—the gorgeous trees and flowers—the richly- 
plumaged birds—and, when darkness set in, the hum of 
myriads of insects. The visitor felt better in health as 
the day wore on; she fancied the air possessed a sana- 
tory influence ; and she suspected the appalling stories 
of the climate to be the inventions of envy! 

Our Lady is a good painter of minute objects, but she 
wants breadth: her pencil is feminine, and addicted to 
stippling, and reminds you, by its neatness and colour- 
ing, of the effect of a kaleidoscope. Here is a notion, 
however, of the general aspect of one of the localities : 
—‘There are three distinct ) age of the landscape 
here. The first is hill and dale, clothed in all their 
original exuberance of stately forest, and appearing in 
their primeval grandeur, as it were, fresh from the 
hands of their Maker; the second is the first denuded 
and laid waste by fire and hatchet, as are now the 
greater number of the hills in this locality, and that is 
the scenery I would gladly see changed; the third is 
the second rich in partial cultivation, and which, with 
the first, constitutes the peculiar beauty of the tropics, 
and in it I certainly desire no variety. Here fruits and 
flowers, which attain to but a dwarfish height when 
coaxed in our home hothouses, spring up and flourish 
spontaneously in all their own native loveliness. Setting 
aside the many graceful scions of the acacia tribe, from 
the noble locust-tree to the slender shrinking mimosa— 
overlooking the queen-like palm, with her not less regal 
sister the feathery-branched cocoa-nut-tree—here the 
broad-leaved planfain and banana form a natural arcade 
that breathes of coolness even under the sun of Africa ; 
there the pawpaw raises its slight shaft, which you 
wonder can support the green and golden load at top, 
while its yellow blossoms perfume the air, and form 
the centre of attraction to a flock of bright-winged 
humming-birds. But it is not here and there. Mingled 
in one rich mass of harmonious colouring, and flinging 
their sweet scent to the welcome sea-breeze, orange and 
lime-trees, spangled with snowy flowers, and bending 
under the weight of their gorgeous fruit, vie with those 
of the luxuriant mango, the bay-leaved coffee, the pale- 
stemmed guava, the dark densely-foliaged rose-apple, 
the sour-sop, with its -tree as and- portly 
produce, upon our own pretty little hill, that boasts of 
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many hundred others in the bush, whose names I can- 
not tell.’ 

Among the trees is a wild fig, admitting a chequered 
light through its widely-spreading boughs, and remind- 
ing one of the peaceful seat alluded to in Scripture. But 
this tree is likewise an object of great curiosity; for 
rising apparently out of its trunk ‘another tree shoots 
up, tall, straight, vigorous, and leafy, although the 
lower part of its stem is enclosed within the body of the 
fig-tree, which is not in the slightest way disfigured by 
this strange adherent, although the colours of the bark 
and leaves, with their shape and texture, are quite dif- 
ferent. I am now inclined to think that the apparent 
parasite in the centre has been a young tree encased 
whilst growing up by the fig twining round it; as I 
have more lately seen other and far loftier trees, round 
which many climbing stems had wreathed themselves 
in tortuous meshes, tracing in their turnings and wind- 
ings the most elaborate network-like patterns on a 
truly gigantic scale; and no doubt had they done this 
before the trunk from which they derived support had 
attained its full growth, in time they must have formed 
a wooden case for it by uniting all together, as those of 
the fig-tree have evidently done.’ 


visitors more curious than agreeable. ‘ Whilst sitting 
on a sofa in my room busily writing, I suddenly per- 
ceived first one black ant, and then a second and third, 
scampering over my papers, and looking round, saw a 
portion of the wall covered with straggling ants, while 
another moment showed me that the floor was alive 
with them. Boiling water was immediately put in re- 
quisition, and for upwards of an hour, poured over the 
outer boarding of the house, where the ants swarmed 
pretty thickly. A huge centipede was attempting to 
crawl from under one of the planks, but quite unable to 
extricate himself from a few ants, who, at regular dis- 
tances from each other, held their colossal prey un- 
dauntedly, while large spiders were running about in 
terror, trying to hide themselves. The track of the 
main army was nowhere to be discovered; and as our 
vigorous opposition had caused them to retreat from the 
room, I thought this had been merely a reconnoitring 
party, until an outcry was raised that they mustered in 
great force in the piazzas below. I ran down stairs, 
and beheld the floor, pillars, walls, and boarded roof 
literally black with myriads of ants ; while here a great 
scorpion, startled out of his den, stood boldly at bay; 
and there another centipede was being dragged away 
alive, after having in vain tried to elude pursuit. But 
it was not one or two—several dozens of cockroaches, 
venomous-looking spiders, millipedes, and innumerable 
other ugly forty-footed creatures, were first pounced 
upon by a few of their Lilliputian enemies, and then in 
an instant hidden by the accumulating masses, which 
fastened upon each opponent, and bore it off the field 
with the utmost regularity. I forbade the people to 
kill any more of the ants, so long as they were kept 
from entering the house—really feeling compunction in 
waging war against the destroyers of such detestable 
reptiles as scorpions and centipedes, with their many 
almost equally unwelcome cousins of other tribes.’ 
Another incident of African life occurred in the 
middle of the night. Our authoress, feeling cold, had 
got up for an additional coverlet, and had just taken 
her baby from the bed, and had wrapped him warmly in 
it) when she was startled by a loud noise, and in an 
instant a mass of falling bricks rattled about her ears, 
and completely demolished the bed. ‘There was the 
rolling of thunder, and the yet more awful sound of a 
mighty wind; and in that moment of terror a thousand 
thoughts rushed into my mind—of hurricanes, earth- 
quakes, and lightning-struck houses. I could not tell 
what had happened; but, although free from bodily 
hurt, believed that the whole house was tumbling down, 
and that the hour of death was come tous all. I could 
raise neither the infant nor myself, being literally 
jammed amidst broken fragments of masonry and plas- 


This beautiful vegetation, however, has sometimes | agahd 


ter. Although it takes long to describe, this all oc- 
curred in the shortest space of time—the heavy gust of 
wind not lasting three minutes; while in one instant 
M—— had torn the curtain through, and then, almost 
choked by the lime and mortar which showered upon 
me, I was enabled, by the flickering light of the lamp, 
to see baby, whom I drew out as I best could, and held 
firmly, M—— extricating me at the same time, and 
then hurrying us from the room.’ 

But we must come to the black denizens of this 
strange place. The cries of Freetown, the capital of 
the colony, appear to be as numerous as the cries of 
London. They begin shortly after daybreak, when 
women and girls are seen flooding in to market with 
round baskets on their heads called ‘ blies,’ containing 
fruit and vegetables. ‘Some have bowls heaped over 
with arrowroot ; a greater number are laden with large 
round balls of dingy white called “ foo-foo,” a common 
food of the natives prepared from cassada, somewhat in 
the same manner as flour is from potatoes, and which 
they cook with palm-oil. Here are boys bearing 
wooden trays covered over with little brown cakes, 
and crying out, “ Who'll buy hot ginger-cake ?”—there 
girls shouting as loudly, “ Agahdee! who'll buy sweet 
ee?” (a sweetened mass of boiled rice or Indian 
corn, rolled up in a broad green leaf). Numerous other 
and still more unintelligible names are shouted out by 
different people; while men saunter along under the 
burthen of stone-bottles, similar to those which hold 
Seltzer-water or ginger-beer, calling, with much the 
same perverted pronunciation as the London old-clothes- 
men, “‘Pamh-wenh!” meant for palm-wine. I have 
seen one girl, apparently a sort of travelling pedlar, her 
smart blue gown, yellow shawl, and crimson handker- 
chief rivalling the plumage of a parrot, while about a 
dozen strings of as variously-coloured glass beads were 
fastened round her neck. From several of these hung 
small looking-glasses in red-painted or yellow-lacquered 
frames ; to the rest were attached papers of mother-of- 
pearl buttons; and her basket displayed a tempting 
assortment of pins, needles, reels of cotton, pieces of 
tape, and brass thimbles. One hand supported her bly 
of precious wares, the other held skeins of thread, and 
more gay necklaces, which she kept dangling back- 
wards and forwards with an air of the utmost satisfac- 
tion and triumph.’ 

The most simple dress is a ‘country cloth, thrown 
over one shoulder, and under the other. The women 
have gowns of a blue thin print; but the better class 
wear pink or lilac dresses of fine calico, and silk shawls. 
On Sundays girls are to be scen in white frocks of 
chequered muslin, and pale-blue beaver hats. They 
have almost all silk umbrellas, to keep the sun from 
their black complexions, but none wear shoes. The 
Mandingoes, or Mohammedan negroes, have ‘a wide 
flowing mantle, gathered into a point above the waist 
in front, and with loose hanging sleeves; very ample 
trousers drawn full round the ankle; a high peaked 
cap of blue cloth embroidered in gaudy colours, or else 
of plain scarlet or white stuff.’ They wear amulets and 
rosaries. ‘The settlers in the colony, and also the 
slaves that have been emancipated here, who are 
termed “ liberated Africans,” assimilate their dress to 
that of Europeans; the wealthier sort wearing jackets, 
waistcoats, and trousers of cloth, white duck, or blue 
baft (a thin flimsy cotton stuff, much in request amongst 
the blacks), with broad-brimmed straw-hats tied round 
with black or coloured ribbon, or round smart cloth 
caps; while the ordinary apparel of domestic servants 
consists of a white jacket, check shirt, and duck 
trousers.’ 

The faces of some of the blacks are hideously de- 
formed by gashes and tattoo-marks; but our authoress 
discovers a surprising physiognomical difference between 
those born in slavery and those born free. ‘* Whilst 
many of the liberated Africans, other than those eman- 


cipated after being grown up, present countenances 
rendered repulsive not only by their natural unsightli- 
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ness, but by the expression—whether it be that of utter 
vacancy of ideas, or of the predominance of bad pas- 
sions, added to forms cast in the very coarsest mould— 
the free-born children of perhaps those very people have 
better features, with fine intelligent eyes, and figures 
often well-proportioned and delicately made. Indeed 
some of the little mountain-maidens I meet bringing 
down their blies of vegetables to market have quite a 
prepossessing aspect; and I have seen several amongst 
the school-children too, both boys and girls, with that 
frank, ingenuous, animated look, and upright graceful 
carriage, it is impossible could belong to any one who 
did not know he was free.’ 

The history of the settlers, as contradistinguished 
from the liberated Africans, is very melancholy. In 
1787 several hundreds of the destitute blacks in London 
were sent to Sierra Leone; but they all died off before 
the main body of settlers arrived five years afterwards 
from Nova Scotia. These were the negroes who had 
remained faithful to England during the American war, 
and they had petitioned to be sent as colonists to the 
land of their ancestors. They were accordingly trans- 
planted to the number of 1196; but many died on the 
passage, and the ranks of the survivors were greatly 
thinned by wild beasts, hunger, and sickness. During 
the first wet season 800 of the black colonists were laid 
up at the same time with the climate fever, while the 
white servants of the Sierra Leone Company were al- 
most swept away. Then came the French, who burned 
down the infant town; and in 1800 the Nova Scotians, 
exasperated by their continued calamities, and finding 
a pretext in a small quit-rent levied on their farms, 
rose in insurrection. After this disturbance was quelled, 
the colony was several times invaded by a neighbouring 
tribe; but in 1807 it was transferred by the Company 
to the British government; and since then, among the 
black people, there have been only the usual grumblings 
about bad times and inadequate wages. 

The settlers look upon themselves as the gentry of 
the blacks, being able to trace a kind of Norman ances- 
try of some forty or fifty years’ antiquity. The children 
of the recaptured slaves, in like manner, forget as soon 
as possible the parentage from which they sprang, and 
look with contempt upon the newly-liberated Africans 
that are drafted from time to time into the colony. 
Some of the blacks make large fortunes, competing even 
with the European merchants ; but all of them contrive 
to sell something or other in the market of Freetown. 
Some cut down a tree, and saw it into boards for sale; 
others shear the grass on the hill-sides for provender ; 


Canada plantains, bananas, pawpaws, yams, &c. which 
they cultivate with the sole aid of a rude hoe. Soap, 
tobacco, household furniture, baskets, mats, and nume- 
rous other native manufactures, attest their industry. 
We must now talk of the literature of the negroes, 
and with that we shall conclude. Many of them learn 
to read and write, and of the latter they are especially 
fond. A servant applying for a place sends an eloquent 
letter with his character ; and one morning our authoress 
received the following epistle :— 
‘Please, madam, I very sorry no mutton live in 
market this morning.—Your affectionate butcher, 
Joun Macavtay.’ 
The following three specimens are very good :— 
*M—— —, Esqre. 
Have me excuse for the other name. 
FREETOWN, Sierra Leone. 
‘Tlonourep Str—With deep humiliation and earnest 
desire I come to solicite you a certain thing, and that of 
your kindness it will grant to your humble servants. 
Sir, will you be good enough as to employ me in the 
business as a messenger in your office, sir, and only 


try me, and you will not see me in advertent?—I must. 


subscribe my name under this paper. 
(Sygned) DanteEt Davis.’ 
*Sin—Your humble petitioner brings his petition 


to you, showing that he is about passing within your 
premises to his farm, and would be obliged should you 
be good enough by allowing him to shot any birds or 
monkey, for to be eaten, previous to his going along.— 
And your petitioner, as in duty bound, I ever pray to be 
your obedient servant, J. 8. D. Davies.’ 

‘Dear Srr—I have hard that you are in want of a 
Horse man, and I can retake furthering myself; should 
my services be required as a Horse man, you will find a 
good horse man and a man of knowledge of aboute horse. 
—TI am your very truly servant, Moses JoHNson.’ 

The following mystic paragraph, occurring in a beg- 
ging-letter, we commend to the cogitations of our 
readers :—‘ There is a way of which one cannot com- 
plain in common terms. It would draw imprecations 
from a man that never used a stronger affirmative in all 
his life than “ yea verily,” and raise the indignation even 
of the mildest father of the Oratory.’ 


GUILLAUME DUPUYTREN. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


One of those water-carriers who attend the houses of 
the poorest and most populous quarters of Paris was 
going along the streets one morning in November 1794. 
He was a young man, whose ruddy complexion and firm 
open countenance indicated both health and good- 
humour. He sometimes laid down his buckets, that he 
might rub his benumbed fingers, for the weather was 
intensely cold; and as often as he did so, he took the 
opportunity of crying out in a voice that did credit to 
his lungs, ‘ A eau! a eau!’ 

On reaching an old-looking house in the Rue Haute- 
feuille, he entered the court, and called out to the 
woman at the lodge, ‘Do you want water, mistress?’ 
On receiving an answer in the affirmative, he took in 
his buckets, and had just emptied them into the foun- 
tain, when the postman entering, threw down a letter 
on the table, saying, ‘ Post-paid,’ and continued his 
way. 

‘If you are going up stairs now, Chassagne, perhaps 
you would take up this letter? It is for the young 
student in the next room to yours.’ 

‘Is he above now ?’ said Chassagne, taking the letter. 

‘He has not been down stairs these three days,’ said 
the porteress ; ‘and I have reason to fear that he has 
not had a morsel to eat either yesterday or to-day. If 
he were not so proud, I would have carried him up a 


‘We must take him something, Madame Gibard; we 
must indeed,’ said the waterman, quite affected by what 
he had heard. 

‘Yes, to have him say as he did last week, “ Who 
desired you to bring that to me, madame? I am very 
much obliged to you, but I do not require it;” and as 
he said that, Monsieur Chassagne, the tears came into 
his fine blue eyes.’ 

‘Well,’ said the waterman, holding up the letter, ‘I 
think there is something here that will comfort him: 
post-paid letters always contain money, I know that ;’ 
then whistling a little merry air, he proceeded up the 
stairs till he reached the student’s room at the top of 
the house, when, rapping at his door, a low and melan- 
choly voice desired him to come in. On entering, 
Chassagne beheld with compassion the scene that pre- 
sented itself to his view: it was one of complete misery 
and desolation. On a low truckle-bed, barely covered 
with a thin mattress, a pale delicate-looking youth sat 
writing; and from the number of well-filled sheets 
which lay scattered on his wretched coverlet, it was 
evident he had been writing for some time. His books 
were on a small table at his bedside, and on an old 
straw-chair (the only one in the room) his clothes were 
carefully folded. 

‘ What do you want ?’ inquired the youth, over whose 
fine countenance a faint blush was diffused. \ 


little bread and milk; but I am afraid of offending | 
others, again, deal in underwood, Guinea-grass, and | him.’ 
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‘The porteress begged me to bring you this letter,’ 
replied the waterman, as he handed it over to the 
young student. 

* From Pierre Buffitre!’ exclaimed the latter, eagerly 
breaking the seal; but no sooner had he glanced over 
the contents than. he turned pale, his eyes closed, and 
he sunk back on his pillow. For afew minutes he ap- 

ared to be struggling with some severe mental suf- 
ering; but quickly recovering himself, he raised his 
head, indignation flashed in his fine expressive eyes, 
and crumpling up the letter with his thin white 
fingers, he exclaimed, ‘How cruel! how shameful!’ 
He then remained as if stupified, and unconscious that 
he was not alone. 

Chassagne, who had lingered in the hope of witnessing 
his neighbour’s joy, when he saw the different effect the 
letter had produced, was afraid of being considered an 
intruder, and was about to retire, when a square piece 
of paper lying on the ground caught his eye. Guessing 
what it was, and thinking it had fallen from the letter 
unperceived, he picked it up, and presented it to the 
student, who merely thanked him, without looking at 
either him or the paper. 

This was not what the waterman was aiming at; 
his compassionate feelings were strongly excited, and 
though he could not comprehend the nature of the 

outh’s distress, he saw that he suffered much. On 
ooking attentively about the room, he could not per- 
ceive the slightest vestige of food. The words of the 
porteress rang in his ears—‘ J fear that he has not had a 
morsel to eat either yesterday or to-day!’ There were, 
then, greater evils to be endured than working for small 
wages, or walking the streets of Paris exposed to the 
severity of the winter frost or the burning heat of the 
summer sun. 

A long pause ensued, during which Chassagne was 
considering the best means of renewing the conversa- 
tion. Atlength he said abruptly, ‘It is not right of 
you, neighbour, to keep so much to yourself, just be- 
cause you are better dressed and richer than I am.’ 

‘Richer!’ exclaimed the student; ‘richer! I am 
dying of hunger!’ 


ings, to buy books, to buy even food: well,’ continued 
the unhappy youth, taking the letter and paper (which 
was a post-office order), ‘he sends me one louis, and 
for this miserable louis he thinks he has purchased 
the right of remonstrating, advising, and reproaching 
me. He reproaches me with having left the country 
° — and starve in Paris, and be a burthen to my 
‘amily. 

* You ought to return that louis to your hard-hearted 
relative,’ said Chassagne, wiping away a tear with the 
cuff of his coat. 

The student warmly pressed the hand of his com- 
panion. ‘ You are right,’ said he; ‘ you have a heart, 
and that is a comfort and relief to mine. I will share 
your breakfast, my friend, and after that, I will send 
back to the relation on whom I had depended both his 
— and his letter, even though I should die of 

unger.’ 

*Oh, as to that, Monsieur Guillaume, as long as 
Chassagne can carry a pair of buckets, he will never 
allow a neighbour to die of hunger. I, who was left a 
poor destitute orphan, have never been allowed to want 
—and should I suffer a fellow-creature to die of hunger 
beside me? No, no; we must help one another: it is 
my turn to help you to-day, it may be yours to help me 
or some one else to-morrow.’ 

* Noble, generous sentiments!’ exclaimed the student, 
who had risen, and was dressing himself while Chas- 
sagne was speaking, and had with difficulty swallowed 
a few morsels of bread, and taken a few sips of wine. 
* Chassagne,’ he continued, ‘I accept your kindness, for 
I shall not always be a poor, sorrowful, medical student : 
I have abilities; and if I live, I will endeavour to acquire 
a name and a reputation, and then I will repay you a 
hundredfold for all your kindness to me. Oh, I am 
ambitious, Chassagne; and I hope one day to be head 
surgeon of the hospital.’ 

*I am ambitious too, Monsieur Guillaume, but my 
ambition is not like yours: my ambition is to have a 
water-cask instead of two buckets—a new water-cask 
of my own, painted red, with blue hoops. Oh what a 
happy day that will be when I can draw my own water- 


‘That is but too evident,’ said Chassagne ; ‘and if| cart! 


you will allow me, I will just come in a neighbourly 
way and breakfast with you.’ And while the student 
stared in ignorance of his meaning, Chassagne cleared 
the table; and spreading on it a sheet of clean white 
paper, he laid on it a small loaf of bread and two 
sous’ worth of cheese, which he had purchased for his 
own breakfast. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘I must go and bring 
in something to moisten it ;’ and when, in about ten 
minutes, he returned with a bottle of wine and two 
glasses, he found his companion in the same state of 
stupor and dumb despair. Without making any re- 
mark, Chassagne quietly divided the bread and cheese 
in equal shares, and placing one-half before the student, 
he “Telped himself to the other; then filling out two 
s of wine, he said, ‘Your good health, neighbour.’ 

But suddenly the good-humoured countenance of Chas- 
sagne became clouded; he put down his glass, and said 
with some emotion, ‘ You will not drink with me, be- 
cause I'am a poor waterman, and you are a gentleman!’ 
This reproach seemed to recall the student to him- 
self. ‘Forgive,’ said he, ‘forgive me ;’ and seizing the 
glass, he was about to raise it to his lips, when a flood 
of tears compelled him to ey it back upon the table. 
* Oh,’ said he, ‘you can have no idea of what I am 
suffering! And you, a perfect stranger to me, to be so 
kind, while a near relation of my own—one who is 
wealthy, and has known me from my birth, would 
leave me to perish with hunger! I wrote to him a full 
account of my situation, and told him that, in conse- 
quence of the breaking up of all the public establish- 
ments, I had been obliged to leave the college of 
La Marche, but that I continued to pursue my studies 
with equal assiduity. I told him that I had no means, 
that I was without money, without clothes; I begged 
of him to advance me a few louis to pay for my lodg- 


In spite of his grief, the young student could not help 
smiling at the ambition of the waterman. ‘ Would a 
water-cask be very expensive ?’ Guillaume inquired, as 
he sealed up the letter and order. 

* Why, monsieur, a new one, with cart and buckets, 
would cost at least two hundred and sixty francs; but,’ 
he added in a confidential tone, ‘I have two hundred 
put by for it. And now,’ said he, ‘ what are you going 
todo? You had better leave me in care of your room, 
and go and put your letter in the post-office: a walk 
will refresh you, and I will arrange everything here: 
my customers are served, and I have nothing else to do 
at present.’ 

The two friends again warmly pressed each other’s 
hand; and the student having departed with his letter, 
Chassagne sat down to finish his breakfast. 

Five minutes had scarcely elapsed, when the water- 
man, hearing a step at the door, exclaimed, ‘ What! back 
already ?’ when, turning about, expecting to see Guil- 
laume, to his surprise he beheld Monsieur Bouvard, 
the proprietor of the house. 

‘Where is Guillaume Dupuytren the student?’ he 
inquired. 

*He is gone out, Monsieur Bouvard; but I will deliver 
any message to him,’ said the waterman civilly. 

‘Very well; then begin by coming out yourself,’ re- 
plied the proprietor. 

Chassagne obeyed, expecting to be sent on some 
errand after his companion; when, to his amazement, 
Monsieur Bouvard locked the door, and put the key in 
his pocket. 

‘ What are you doing ?” exclaimed Ch e. 

* You shall see,’ replied the landlord coldly. ‘ I take 
possession of the key, in order to prevent the late 


tenant from entering the room again.’ 
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‘ And where is he to go?’ inquired Chassagne in a 
tone of pity. 

‘ Wherever he pleases; that is no concern of mine: 
he owes me five months’ rent; that is enough.’ 

‘Oh, Monsieur Bouvard, do not do such a thing as 
that!’ said poor Chassagne, clasping his hands in the 
most supplicating manner. ‘ Monsieur Dupuytren is 
honest: he will pay you.’ 

‘When?’ inquired the proprietor, endeavouring to 
get between the wall and the waterman, who was stop- 
ping the passage. 

* As soon as he is able,’ replied the latter. ‘ But you, 
sir, who are rich, do not, for a paltry sum, bring such 
ruin on a poor young man. Oh what can I do to 
excite your compassion ?’” 

* Pay me,’ said the landlord roughly. 

* And you are depriving him of his books and his 
papers, as if he had not trouble enough without that. 
Monsieur Bouvard, give me that key,’ said Chassagne ; 
* give me back that key !’ 

* What !—you menace me, do you?’ said the pro- 
prietor, turning pale with anger. ‘ Take care that I do 
not turn you out along with him. Come, let me pass 
directly.’ 

‘Oh, Monsieur Bouvard, said Chassagne, whose 
quick ear had recognised the voice of the student 
speaking to the porter below, ‘ he is here already! Oh, 
Monsieur Bouvard, give me the key! I beseech you to 
give it to me; and,’ added he, lowering his voice, ‘ if 
he does not pay you, I will.’ 

‘With what money?’ inquired the landlord in a 
tone of contempt, which made the colour rise to the 
forehead of the young waterman. 

‘ With the money of an honest Auvergnat, which he 
has earned by the sweat of his brow.’ 

‘ These are mere words,’ said the landlord, again en- 
deavouring to pass. 

* Put back the key, and come into my room,’ said the 
kind-hearted waterman, opening a door beside him. 

The landlord did so. Guillaume, who had now nearly 
reached the top of the stairs, turned pale at seeing 
Monsieur Bouvard, and was on the point of speaking to 
him, and requesting a little more time; but Chassagne 
prevented him by almost pushing the landlord into his 
room, when he immediately followed him, and closed 
the door. 

Guillaume entered his own garret; the partition 
which divided it from that of Chassagne was not so 
thick but that he could distinctly hear the sound of 
money counted out upon a table. ‘He is paying his 
rent,’ thought he; ‘and now Monsieur Bouvard will be 
coming in to me. What shall I say to him ?—what 
can I say? Or rather what will he say to me when I 


| again ask him for a little more time? Oh what a humi- 


liating position to be in! My God!” said he, throwing 
himself upon his knees, while the tears rolled down his 
cheeks, ‘ grant me strength to bear this accumulation 
of sorrows!’ 
s Presently the door opened, and Chassagne entered 

one. 

* Where is Monsieur Bouvard ?’ 

* He is gone,’ said Chassagne laughing. 

* What! without asking me for my rent ?’ 

* Oh, I have settled that: he will wait.’ 

* And what did you say to satisfy him ?’ 

‘Why, I said—I said—that you would pay him when 
you were head surgeon of the hospital.’ 
_ The student at first thought that his neighbour was 
inclined to ridicule him; but the countenance of the 
waterman remained so calm and so simple, and his 
manner so kind, that, banishing the thought, Guillaume 
took up his books, saying with a smile, ‘ Well, I must 
begin to work my way to it.’ 

‘ And I,’ said Chassagne, leaving the room, ‘ must go 
and earn my water-cask.’ 

Guillaume wished to set about his studies; but after 
all the agitation of the morning, he found it impossible 
to collect his ideas. His heart was torn by conflicting 


emotions: now bursting at the thought of his rich, but 
cruel relative, who refused to assist him; then thrilling 
with gratitude to his humble neighbour, who had so 
kindly come, to visit and to share his breakfast with 
him. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘if I must be indebted to any 
one, let me at least endeavour that it may be to some 
one who is wealthy and able to assist me!’ This idea 
prompted him to undertake what was at once humbling 
to his pride and revolting to his delicacy. He arose, 
and making his appearance as neat as possible, he put 
on his college cap, and took his way to the Rue du Bac, 
in the Faubourg St Germain. He rang the bell at the 
gate of one of the finest houses in the street; and on 
being answered, he inquired if Monsieur le Comte Leon 
were at home. 

* Are you invited, sir?’ inquired the servant. 

‘No,’ replied Guillaume. 

‘Oh, because this is Monsieur Leon’s birthday, and 
he expects company.’ 

uillaume was about to depart; but having endured 
the greatest pang attendant on the step he was about 
to take, that of ringing at the gate, he determined to 
go through with it. ‘Tell your young master,’ said 
he, ‘that an old classfellow of the college of La Marche 
wishes to see him.’ 

The footman took the message, and on his return, 
showed Guillaume into the antechamber, where the 
duke’s son soon appeared. 

* Oh, is it you, Guillaume?’ said he, holding out his 
hand to his old schoolfellow: ‘what have you been 
doing since the breaking up of the colleges?’ Then, 
without waiting a reply, and while Guillaume was hesi- 
tating as to the best means of mentioning the cause of 
his visit, the young count himself introduced the sub- 
ject by saying abruptly, ‘Do you know, Guillaume, 
that I am perpetually assailed by some of our old class- 
fellows, who think that, because I am rich, and the son 
of a duke, they have a right to draw on my purse, or 
rather on that of my father?’ 

‘And surely you would not refuse them, Leon?’ re- 
plied Guillaume in a voice expressive of the most pain- 
ful emotion. ‘ You receive them kindly as old friends 
and schoolfellows ?’ 

*You do me but justice in saying so,’ said Leon; 
‘for certainly if an old schoolfellow were in distress, I 
would put my hand in my pocket and give him a three 
or a six-livre piece.’ 

‘Oh, you would do more than that, Leon!’ exclaimed 
Guillaume. ‘If an old classfellow (like myself, for in- 
stance) were to come and say to you, “ Leon, it is not 
charity Iam about to ask, but I want some assistance 


to enable me to live until another school is established | 


(which must be before long, for they cannot do without 
physicians and surgeons), could you lend me ten louis, 
and on the word of a man of honour, I will repay 
you 

Leon burst into ah immoderate fit of laughter. ‘Ten 
louis!’ repeated he; ‘ten louis! Why, that would be a 
month’s pocket-money! How you talk !’ 

Guillaume took his handkerchief to wipe the cold 
perspiration from his forehead, and replied with all the 
energy of despair, ‘It is true you would be a’ month 
without your amusements, but your friend could live 
and study for four.’ 

* You are a fool, Guillaume!’ said Leon, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘ But some one rings; we are expecting com- 
pany to celebrate my birthday ; will you come in, and 
I will introduce you to my father?’ Guillaume, who 
had now nearly recovered his self-possession, coldly de- 
clined the invitation. ‘Is it on account of your dress?’ 
said Leon; ‘ you know I would not wish you to appear 
to disadvantage ; and as we are about the same height, 
Lapiene can lend you something from my wardrobe.’ 

‘No, I am obliged to you,’ said Guillaume, so coldly, 
that Leon exclaimed, ‘Oh, you are too proud! Very 
well, I must leave you, and you can see me another 
day when I have no company. Adieu! when shali I 
see you again?’ 
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‘Never!’ said Guillaume. But suddenly recollecting 
himself, he added in a tone of bitterness, ‘ That is to 
say, Leon, we may meet again; but it shall be when 
you need assistance from me!’ 

‘Then that will be never,’ replied the wealthy youth, 
as he turned haughtily round to enter the saloon. 

Guillaume Dupuytren retraced his steps homeward 
with a heavy heart; for the first time in his life he had 
stooped to ask a loan, and he had been refused it by a 
wealthy schoolfellow, who spent yearly twelve times 
the sum in trifling amusements, that would have en- 
abled him to live and pursue his studies for four months. 
On entering his garret he found Chassagne there, who, 
as soon as he heard his step, called out, ‘Come, loiterer, 
your soup will be cold.’ 

‘Dinner!’ exclaimed Guillaume, surprised and affected 
at seeing a bowl of hot soup smoking on the table. 

* Do you not like it?’ said the waterman with a good- 
natured smile, as he placed a small dish on the table 
beside the soup; ‘and if I were in your place, would 
you not have done the same for me?’ 

* But,’ said the young student, ‘ you must, I fear, be 
encroaching on your savings?’ 

* Pshaw!’ replied Chassagne; ‘you can pay me for it 
when you are made head surgeon of the hospital.’ 

‘Then, Chassagne,’ said Guillaume smiling, for the 
kindness and good-humour of the waterman cheered 
the heart of the poor student—‘then, Chassagne, you 
shall have a water-cask with a good cart and horse.’ 

* Oh, a horse!’ replied Chassagne. ‘I do not aspire 
so high: to possess a water-cart is the utmost of my 
ambition.’ 

From that day forward the young waterman took 
upoa himself the office of purveyor to the student: he 
was more; he became his friend, his brother, his ser- 
vant. ‘ Now listen to me,’ said he one day when Guil- 
laume was refusing to accept such innumerable benefits : 
‘you know that my greatest ambition is to possess a 
water-cart. Well, I would give up the water-cart, if I 
had it, for a share of your friendship. I am the person 
obliged: until I knew you, I was a solitary orphan 
alone in the world. I had no one to speak to, no one 
to take any interest in me. I ate my meals alone; and 
when I returned home tired in the evenings, I went to 
my cold garret, where I had not a creature to take me 
by the hand as you do, and to say, “ How goes it, Chas- 
sagne?” Qh, that does me good, Monsieur Guillaume! 
It warms me like a good fire.’ 

* But, then, your cask: you are making me eat your 
water-cask,’ replied Guillaume, endeavouring to hide 
the tear which quivered in his eye at hearing the noble 
sentiments expressed by the poor waterman. 

*Oh, we are both young,’ said the latter; ‘and God 
will not forsake us if we remain in the path of duty. 
I pray for you, Monsieur Guillaume, both night and 
morning.’ 

The tear, till then restrained, fell on the hand of 
Chassagne, which Guillaume pressed in silence. This 
state of things did not continue long. Towards the 
commencement of 1795 the establishment of the School 
of Medicine effected a change in the situation of the 
two friends: Guillaume entered the hospital as in-door 
pupil. The separation was severely felt; and Chas- 
sagne extracted a solemn promise from his friend, that 
should he at any time be in distress for money, he 
would apply to him, who loved him as a brother. 

Some time after his installation, the principal physi- 
cian, knowing the difficulties of his situation, and wish- 
ing to assist him, proposed that he should take care of 
a patient of his—a man of rank and wealth, who in the 
first place would pay him a louis per night for his at- 
tendance, and whose influence and patronage might 
afterwards be of service to him. 

On hearing that the patient was the father of his 
heartless schoolfellow, Guillaume was at first disposed 
to refuse ; but a moment’s reflection made him gladly 
accept the offer. He repaired the same evening to the 
duke’s residence, and proceeded immediately to the 


invalid’s chamber. By the blessing of God on his assi- 
duows care and attertion, before the end of the month 
the duke was pronounced to be convalescent; and on 
the same day he presented to his young care-taker 
twenty-five louis in gold. 

Let us now return to Chassagne, who, since Guil- 
laume had been unable to visit him in the evenings, 
had found the time unusually long. When the hour 
had passed which used to unite those two friends, that 
they might enjoy a little cheerful conversation after the 
labours of the day, poor Chassagne would go down and 
stand at the gate watching in the direction by which 
Guillaume would come, if he came at all. On the even- 
ing of the day we have mentioned Chassagne was at 
his usual post: the street was nearly deserted, no sounds 
were to be heard but the steps of a few stray passengers, 
when suddenly the rolling of a light water-cart, by 
breaking the stillness of the street, interrupted the 
musing of Chassagne. But do his eyes deceive him? 
Who is that young waterman who in dress and ap- 
pearance so much resembles Guillaume? The cart 
rolls on; the figure becomes more distinct ; the cart at 
length stops at the gate; and Guillaume, breathless and 
fatigued, could only call out from between the shafts, 
* Chassagne, here is your water-cart !’ 

‘Mine!’ said Chassagne in astonishment. 

* Yes, yours certainly : whose else should it be? But 
come and unharness me, for I cannot play the horse 
any longer.’ 

* Mine!’ continued Chassagne, unable to believe his 
senses ; ‘this cart, this cask, these fine new buckets?’ 

Guillaume, who had succeeded in disengaging him- 
self from the cart, took Chassagne by the hand, and 
leading him round to the back of it, showed him his 
name painted at full length. ‘There,’ said he, ‘ read 
that: No. 835, Chassagne! Whose name is that ?— 
yours or mine?’ 

Joy, surprise, the realisation of his fondest hope, all 
combined to bewilder the happy waterman: he looked 


alternately at the cart and at Guillaume, then suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘ But where did you get it?’ 

*I bought it,’ replied Guillaume. 

* Are you, then, made head surgeon of the hospital ?’ 
said Chassagne, opening his eyes wide, as if the better 
to see the great person he believed stood before him. 


* Not yet,’ he replied laughing; ‘ but I have earned a 


little money, and your ambition was so very moderate, 


my good Chassagne, that I was anxious to gratify it. | 


Come, put up your cart, and let us go to supper.’ 

It was on a fine morning in May 1816 that a splendid 
equipage drew up at a large house on the Place de 
Louvre. <A gentleman descended, and inquired for the 
Baron Dupuytren. On being told he was at home, he 
desired the servant to announce the Duke Leon de 


‘No person is announced here, sir: walk into the | 


waiting-room, and the doctor will see you in time.’ 


When two patients had been dismissed, the duke © 


was shown into the doctor’s study. 

*I fear I am too late, Monsieur le Baron; or rather I 
should say, my dear Guillaume. Do you not remember 
me ?’ said the duke. 

‘I remember you perfectly, Monsieur le Duc,’ re- 
plied the baron coldly. 

‘My son, my only son, is dangerously ill,’ said the 
duke; ‘if any person can save him, it is you: pray 
come with me; my carriage is at the door, and any 
sum you name shall be yours.’ 

The baron took his hat, and inquiring if his cabriolet 
was in readiness, he followed the duke down stairs. 
On crossing the court to reach the street, a man entered 
it who seemed in the deepest affliction. 

‘Chassagne!’ exclaimed the doctor, ‘what is the 
matter?’ 

‘Oh, Monsieur le Baron!’ 

‘Call me Guillaume, or I will not listen to you.’ 

‘My little girl, my youngest child, is dying, and I 
came to ask you to see her,’ replied Chassagne. 
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‘Come with me,’ said the doctor. 

‘But my son, Monsieur le Baron ; a moment’s delay 
may be fatal to him.’ 

*I will visit your son, Monsieur le Duc, as soon as I 
have seen this man’s child, replied the baron, taking 
Chassagne into his cabriolet. 

‘Monsieur le Baron, I will give you six thousand 
francs on condition that you come with me instantly.’ 

* Otherwise you will not,’ said the baron ; and bowing 
to the duke, he desired the coachman to drive to the 
residence of Chassagne. 

It was not until he was assured of the safety of the 
little girl that he repaired to the duke’s residence: the 
heir of his title and fortune had breathed his last. 

We have seen Guillaume Dupuytren in the year 1794 
nearly perishing with hunger. Twenty-two years after- 
wards we find him at the highest pitch of eminence and 
prosperity, and that by dint of his own talents and in- 
dustry. ‘This celebrated surgeon was born at Pierre 
Buflitre, in Limousin, in the year 1777. He came to 
Paris when twelve years old, and was placed in the 
college of La Marche under the care of the principal. 
The breaking up of all the public institutions having 
forced him to leave it, he was exposed to the sufferings 
we have described. In 1795 the School of Medicine was 
established, to which he was at first attached as protec- 
teur: at a later period, in 1801, he continued there as 
principal of anatomy ; in 1811 he succeeded Sabatier as 
professor; and in 1813 he was appointed second sur- 
geon to the Hotel Dieu at Paris, and soon afterwards a 
member of the Council of Health. In 1815 he was ap- 
pointed head surgeon of the Hotel Dieu, and in 1816 he 
was created Chevalier of the order of St Michael, and 
baron. His fortune and celebrity continued to increase 
until his death, which took place on the 8th February 
1835. He left one daughter, Madame la Comtesse de 
, Who inherits his large fortune. 

The life of Dupuytren is one among many instances, 
that in order to arrive at eminence in any profession, it 
is not necessary to be born of wealthy or distinguished 
parents. Those of Dupuytren were respectable, his 
father having been, before the Revolution, a parliamen- 
tary lawyer; but having lost his place, he was reduced 
to great poverty. While Dupuytren lived, his talents, 
his life, his fortune, were all at the service of those who 
stood in need of them. He was the physician of the 
poor as well as of the rich; and their gratitude was 
more valued by him than the gold of the wealthy. He 
never forgot his early days; and was fond of affording 
that assistance and support to youth which he had 
— received from a kind though humble friend. 


SONGS AND POEMS ON COSTUME, 


Srnce, ay and before, there was resort to mirrors, the toilet 
has been at once the most changeable and prominent 
feature of human life; on which account its whimsicalities 
—and their name is legion—have been largely noticed in 
the popular rhymes and songs of almost every age; a 
curious collection of which, ranging from the thirteenth 
to the nineteenth century, has just been given to the 
public by Frederick W. Fairholt, Esq. F.S.A.* 

It is worth noting that nearly all the efforts of the 
muse on this subject have been of the satirical order; and 


_ the most conspicuous experiments in costume, though 


_ the pasquils of contemporary 


occasionally illustrated in old paintings and those guild 
coins of the middle ages called tokens, are made known 
to posterity chiefly by the denunciations of divines or 
poets. The earlier pieces 
of this kind give strange evidence of the dawn of litera- 
ture in Europe; some being written in Latin, some in old 
French, and others in still less intelligible English. 

The fourteenth century was pre-eminently an age of 
monstrosities in ladies’ head-dresses. One variety of horns 
succeeded another on the heads of the court dames of 


* Satirical Songs and Poems on Costume. Printed for the Percy 
Society. 1849. 


France and England throughout its entire course, with a 
diversity of shape and size which the genius of absurdity 
alone could invent. Now they were curved backwards, 
with the large linen handkerchief worn round the neck 
pinned up to them on either side, and space enough, 
according to a French author, for the largest weasel in 
his province to run between. Then they met in a cres- 
cent form over the forehead, and again rose almost 
straight from either side of the head. To all of them the 
satirists have left us — memorials of their hostility, 
strengthened as it was by that of the clergy, who, after 
vainly exhausting their energies in preaching against the 
horns, at length hit upon the expedient of offering pardon 
in the old church fashion, at least for the sins of a few 
days, to those who would publicly jeer and annoy the 
wearers, 

The satirical poets of those times occasionally turned 
their shafts against the costume of the clergy themselves ; 
and not without reason, if one may judge from the forms 
of foppery with which they were charged about the close 
of the fifteenth century—such as wearing their hair so 
long in front, that it almost covered the eyes; sporting 
jewelled daggers ; and delighting, in common with all the 
lords of the creation at that period, in long-pointed shoes, 
curving upwards, and fastened by chains to the knees; 
not to speak of wide purfled sleeves, and trains so long, 
that two pages were required to carry them. Whether 
the ladies borrowed fashion from the 
church, or vice versdé, cannot now be ascertained, as their 
trains have waxed and waned through many a generation 
to the very confines of our own. Trains were believed to 
have been introduced to the English by Richard II.’s 
Bohemian queen, who was also said to have made the 
ladies of England acquainted with the side saddle, and 
bequeathed them the riding-habit, stil] worn as a lasting 
monument of her love for ample drapery. Certain it is, 
that in the following age the longitude of feminine skirts 
was felt to be a nuisance of such magnitude in Scotland, 
that Sir David Lyndsay addressed a poetical petition 
against them and similar abuses to James V. In it the 
bard sets forth, in language more strong than elegant, the 
natural results of ‘ syde taillis ’"—that is, long skirts—and 
when the condition of the High Street for more than a 
century after is recollected, from that notable act touching 
the removal of ‘ middinges,’ quoted in the ‘ Traditions of 
Edinburgh,’ the consequences of a promenade thereon, with 
such appendages in full sweep, may, as the newspapers 
say, be imagined, but never described. Perhaps the most 
curious fama ever circulated against trains was contained 
in the following legend, which, as it was made current by 
a monk in the reign of Edward I., proves that those incon- 
venient appendages were at least known in England before 
the coming of the Bohemian princess. ‘I have heard of 
a proud woman, who wore a white dress with a long 
tail; which, trailing behind her, raised a dust even as far 
as the altar and the crucifix. But as she left the church, 
and lifted up her train on account of the dirt, a certain 
holy man saw a devil laughing; and having adjured him 
to tell why he laughed, the devil said: “ A companion of 
mine was just now sitting on the train of that woman, 
using it as if it were his chariot, but when she lifted her 
train up, my companion was shaken off into the dirt: 
that is why I was laughing.”’ 

The satire of Lyndsay was enforced not long after by 
that of Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington, a poetical 
ancestor of the Earl of Lauderdale, whose papers have 
been preserved by Pepys. It might surprise some of our 
southern neighbours to learn in how fine a style the wives 
of Scottish burgesses dressed in the time of Queen Mary. 
Maitland says—‘ On claiths they wair [spend] mony a 
crown.’ Their gowns are barred with velvet, sleeve, neck, 
and tails; the foreskirt of silk, with cambric ornaments, 


* And of fine silk their furréd cloaks, 
With hinging sleeves, like jelly pocks.’. . . 


* Their wylie-coats maun weel be hewit— 
Browdered richt braid, with passments sewit. 
I trow wha wald the matter speir, 

That their gudeman has cause to rue it, 
That ever their wives wear sic gear. 
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Their woven hose of silk are shawin, 
Barrit aboon with tastels drawin 

With gartens of ane new mannér; 

To gar their courtliness be knawin, 
And all for newfangledness of gear. 
Sometime they will bear up their gown, 
To shaw their wylie-coat hinging down ; 
And sometime baith they will upbear, 
To shaw their hose of black or brown, 
And all for newfangledness of gear. 
Their collars, carcats, and false beads, 
With velvet hats heich on their heads, 
Corded with gold like ane younkeir, 
Browded about with golden threads, 
And all for newfangledness of gear.’ . . . 


The ‘muffler’ was another piece of ladies’ wear which 
aroused the honest indignation of many a bard, probably 
from its somewhat Oriental character, and evident adap- 
tation to mystery and concealment. It consisted of a 
triangular piece of cloth, peo white, with two long 
ends which were fastened behind over the cap. Some 
say it was introduced into Scotland by the German and 
Flemish Jews, who took refuge there from ancient perse- 
cutions: others, that it came with the first hordes of 
4 omg Whichever is true, it prevailed in Scotland for 
a long period. A sumptuary law of James II. forbade its 
being worn at kirk or market; and Sir David Lyndsay 
mentions with approbation the superior manners of the 
French ladies, who kept their faces uncovered in public, 
so as to receive and return civilities. Whereupon the 
poet suggests— 

* Without their faults be soon amendit, 
My fiyting, sir, sall never be endit ; 
Bot wald your grace my counsel tak, 
Ane proclamation ye suld mak, 
Baith throw the land, and borrowstouns, 
To shaw their face, and cut their gouns, 
Nane suld fra that exemptit be, 
Except the queenis majestie.’ 


As neither the mutability nor extravagance of fashion 
was confined entirely to the ladies, something like poetical 
justice was done by old satirists to the vanities of the 
stronger sex; and many a witty though rustic rhyme chro- 
nicles the fantastic guises worn by their different genera- 
tions. The various forms of beards, cloaks, caps, and 
doublets, all are commemorated. Songs on such subjects 
multiply as we approach the seventeenth century, and 
the titles of some of them, like the tracts of that period, 
are their most curious parts: for example, one written 
during the reign of distended nether-garments is called 
*A Lamentable Complaint of the Pore Countrymen 
againste Great Hose, for the Losse of their Cattelles Tails.’ 
The substance of this ditty is, that all manner of wool 
and hair, including the much-missed tails, were literally 
swallowed up by way of stuffing for the enormous hose ; 
and there must have been some truth in the complaint, 
according to a contemporary writer, who states in sober 
prose—‘ They are almost capable of holding a bushel of 
wheat; and if they be of sackcloth, they would serve to 
carry malt to the mill.’ 

* What hurt and damage doth ensue 
And fall upon the poor, 
For want of wool and flax of late, 
Which monstrous hose devour. . . 


. » not one beast nor horse can tell 
Which way his tail is safe. 

For now in country round about 
No gelding, horse, nor mare, 

Nor other beast of any price, 
Put forth all night we dare. 

Nothing so feared we are of thieves 
Which oft are laid in jails, 

As now we are of miching knaves 
That cut off horses’ tails,’ &c, 


Another costly portion of male attire, though the articles 
were common to the dress of both sexes, was sleeves, 
which in those times were detached from the garments. 
Their shape and size were frequent subjects of sumptuary 
laws; and expense both in the quality and quantity of 
material was thus regulated according to rank. At one 
period it was forbidden that mere burg or their wives 


should wear purfled sleeves. A pair of sleeves of cloth-of- 
gold is mentioned, among several others, in the wardrobe 
of Henry VIII.; and down to the reign of Louis XVI., 
* gentleman of the sleeve’ was the title of a court officer. 
The special consideration bestowed upon these articles is 
observable from an old pastoral, written about the days 
of Elizabeth, called ‘My Lady Greensleeves.’ The same 
appellation was, by the way, conferred on a sort of my- 
thological person who accompanied ‘ Goldy-Locks,’ and 
the Morris-dancers, with Maid Marian, and the May 
games of later times, to the great scandal and wrath of 
the Long Parliament. 

Among the complicated contentions of the Stuart 
reigns, costume itself became a matter of party distinc- 
tion, and was mixed up with sectarian controversy. 
Hence many songs of that period were devoted to the 
subject of dress. The Cavalier minstrel poured contempt 
on the close crop of the Puritan, and the Roundhead 
bard by turns denounced and ridiculed long hair. 

One of these choice spirits boldly proclaimed it to be 
nothing less than the banner of Satan displayed in 
triumph from a man’s head ; while a poet of the opposite 
opinion asserted that cutting the hair short was a de- 
spiteful casting away of a fair gift from Providence, 
Another class of poems regarding costume were called 
* Moralisations,’ in the symbol-loving fashion of those old 
times. They represented virtues and vices, opinions and 
even parties, by familiar and fashionable articles of 
dress. Though most frequently employed at the period 
referred to, this method was much more ancient. A 
French poet some ages before invested his dame @honneur 
with every equipment to match, from the slippers of 
humility to the pincushion of patience; and a Scottish 
bard, in a song called ‘ The Garment of Gude Ladyes,’ 
minutely describes an entire suit as worn in his own 
times, but made up of virtues and graces which would 
become a wearer of any age. The ‘points’ appear to have 
been often pressed into this kind of service. They were 
metal tags at the ends of ribbons used to fasten every 
description of dress, before either buttons or hooks were 
invented; on account of which general usefulness, their 
designation was given to theological doctrines and articles 
of belief, in ages when these were at once the standing 
topics of conversation and perpetual grounds of dispute. 
Sometimes, too, the simile was employed for simpler and 
more terrestrial purposes. ‘ A Dozen of Points sent by a 
Gentlewoman to her Lover as a New-Year’s Gift,’ was the 
somewhat lengthy title of a sentimental song; and good 
points they were, being all wise and worthy counsels, 
including the last— 

* Love me as I love thee, and shall 
From hence for evermore.’ 


One of the best-written party songs of the dress order 
represents Cromwell and his colleagues as a 


* Cloak that fell out with a gown, 
That cramp’t all the kingdom and crippled the crown.” 


But as those bones of contention grew old, the satiri- 
cal muse turned once more to the doings of the ladies. 
One author entitles his song ‘ A Meditation on the Pride 
of Women;’ and the still more complimentary refrain of 
another is, ‘Women, monstrous women, what do you 
mean todo?’ It is strange and edifying to read a poem 
of this description called ‘The Lady’s Dressing - Room 
Unlocked, which its author presents as a warning to all 
adventurers on the sea of matrimony what they are ex- 
pected to provide. What a number of long-disused and 
forgotten articles is there summed up as then forming 
the indispensable apparatus of fashion! Just by way of 
samples— plumpers for hollow cheeks, and chicken-skin 
gloveg%o whiten the hands in sleep.’ How oddly, too, 
some of their toilet appellations would sound! For in- 
stance, ‘ heart-breakers’ and ‘ murderers’—these gentle 
titles implying merely knots and curls. Suffice it to 
say, that the patches, the blue hair-powder, and the night- 
rail all were sung as they appeared. The latter article 
was worn in Ireland by elderly ladies of the last genera- 
tion over their gowns, though singularly disliked by the 
lower orders, especially those of Dublin, who fairly put it 


| 
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out of fashion by inducing an unfortunate criminal to 
wear it on the day of execution. 

Any reader must observe that the satirical songs con- 
cerning costume, though furnished with ample mate- 
rials, degenerate wonderfully, both in wit and composi- 
tion, as we descend to modern times. Those on the 
gigantic head-dresses which grew up in the latter years 
of the eighteenth century are very inferior, but their de- 
ficiency was in some degree supplied by the caricatures 
of that period, which represented even its historical 
scenes as taking place on the heads of ladies. 

The ‘hoops,’ which became general many years before, 
called forth sundry effusions, the liveliest of which was 
the popular chant, ‘Oh, mother, a hoop!’ And a French 
chanson, written under the Orleans regency, records a 
similar, though ephemeral fashion, by which the gentle- 
men’s skirts were kept stiff and square by means of strong 
whalebone. Several keener satires followed the appear- 
ance of its contemporary the ‘Pantin,’ or ‘Tumbling- 
Jack,’ a toy whose motions still awaken the delight and 
wonder of many a juvenile mind; but in that frivolous 
and profligate court it was publicly carried about as 
an appendage to a walking gentleman, as necessary to 
complete his tout ensemble as the sword and hat, the 
latter being invariably carried under his arm. Only 
think of physicians, magistrates, and divines displaying 
their varied graces or gravity with such an accompani- 
ment in the streets of London! Yet such was the case 
in those of Paris about 1748, and the fashion was par- 
tially established in England. 

Being anxious to present one specimen of the dress 
verses of this epoch, we select, after some hesitation, an 
6 Advice to a Painter,’ of date 1755 :— 


* Best of painters, show thy art, 
Draw the charmer of my heart, 
Draw her as she shines away 
At the rout and at the play; 
Carefully each mode express ; 
Woman's better part is dress. 

Let her cap be mighty small, 
Bigger just than none at all ; 
Pretty, like her sense, and little; 
Like her beauty, frail and brittle. 
Be her shining locks confined 

In a threefold braid behind ; 

Let an artificial flower 

Set the frisure off before ; 

Here and there, weave ribbon pat in, 
Ribbon of the finest sattin. 
Circling round her ivory neck, 
Frizzle out the smart Vandyck ; 
Like the ruff that heretofore 

Good Queen Bess’s maidens wore ; 
Happy maidens, as we read, 

Maids of honour, maids indeed! 
Let her breast look rich and bold, 
With a stomacher of gold ; 

Let it keep her bosom warm, 
Amply stretched from arm to arm; 
Whimasically traversed o'er, 

Here a knot, and there a flower, 
Like her little heart that dances, 
Full of maggots, full of fancies. 
Flowing loosely down her back, 
Draw with art the graceful sack : 
Ornament it well with gimping, 
Flounces, furbelows, and crimping ; 
Let of ruffles many a row, 

Guard her elbows, white as snow; 
Knots below, and knots above, 
Emblems of the ties of love. 

Let her hoop, extended wide, 
Show what petticoats should hide ; 
Garters of the softest silk, 
Stockings whiter than the milk ; 
Charming part of female dress, 
Did it show us more, or less, 

Let a pair of velvet shoes 

Gently press her pretty toes, *. 
Gently press, and softly squeeze ; aa 
Tottering like the fair Chinese, 
Mounted high and buckled low, 
Tottering every step they go. 

Take these hints, and do thy duty, 
Fashions are the tests of beauty; 
Features vary and perplex, 

Mode’s the woman, and the sex.’ 


The best British songs which refer to costume are 


those of the Jacobites celebrating the tartan hose or the 
white cockade, both alike obnoxious to the powers that 
were, with the exception of some Irish lyrics, also of a 
political character, the finest though least known of which 
is Curran’s ‘ Wearing of the green,’ that colour being 
symbolical in the eyes of the government, as well as those 
of the Opposition, of concern in the rebellion of 1798. 

It is remarkable that in all the songs of the present 
age there is scarcely a reference to prevailing modes of 
costume. Fashion still makes our people ‘ apes of her dis- 
tortions,’ though not to the extent of former times; for 
as civilisation spreads among the masses of every rank, 
a preference for the convenient and becoming gradually 
gains ground. Yet there have been, and are, occasional 
extravagances. Posterity will be edified concerning the 
* bustle’ and the ‘ Albert Hat,’ by the plates and articles 
of our jesting periodicals, when changes yet undreamt of 
have passed over both society and literature, and the 
sheets over which we have laughed are laid up by scanty 
remnants in library and museum, as riddles for the cu- 
rious inquirer, and evidences how flowed the current of 
our times. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tne success of English newspaper proprietors in attaining 
pre-eminence over continental rivals, has been greatly 
assisted by the extent and perfection of our mail-packet 
arrangements. We have now nearly 150 steamers, most of 
them of the greatest power and speed, engaged specially 
in bringing political and commercial intelligence from all 
parts of the world. They are never delayed at any port at 
which they may touch but for the purpose of coaling and 
landing and embarking mails, and their rapid and punctual 
arrival in this country, after in some instances running a 
distance of 3000 miles without stopping, is one of the 
wonders of this remarkable age. , 

The expense of editing, sub-editing, and printing English 
newspapers, enormous as it is, is insignificant when com- 
pared with the vast sums expended in collecting foreign 
news. To obtain that news, correspondents are occu- 

vyied in all the chief cities and seaports of the world. 
These persons are men of the highest intelligence; and 
they are expected to penetrate the secrets of courts and 
cabinets, to attend the marts of business and exchange, 
and submit to the inconveniences and even dangers of the 
camp, for the purpose of gleaning information of what is 
transpiring abroad. Agents are kept at every English port 
for the purpose of collecting this information as soon as it 
arrives. Couriers are oftentimes travelling from the most 
distant parts with newspaper information, steamers are 
solely employed in conveying such couriers across the Eng- 
lish Channel, and special railway trains are hired to con- 
vey a few items of foreign news, and the electric telegraph 
is subsidized for the same purpose. In fact no outlay or 
effort is spared by the British journalist to outstrip in 
speed every means that can even tially acquaint the 
public and the government with foreign intelligence. 

The newspaper agents at the outports must be well ac- 
quainted with the necessities, as far as information is con- 
cerned, of British commerce, and its peculiar ramifications 
and connections in different parts of the world; they must 
also have a knowledge of the politics of different countries, 
and of the latest foreign news which has been published in 
the English journals. The foreign news collected at South- 
ampton is principally from the cities and seaports of the 
Peninsula, from the British, Spanish, Dutch, French, and 
Danish West India Islands, the Gulf of Mexico, the United 
States, and the — main; occasionally also impor- 
tant news reaches Southampton from Havre and the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

It is a well-known fact, that oftentimes before a foreign 
mail packet comes alongside the Southampton Dock wall, 
hundreds of persons in London cighty miles distant are 
reading from the public journals with breathless interest 
the news she has brought; that while the packet is com- 
ing up Itchen Creek, the intelligence of which she is the 
bearer has been transmitted to the metropolis, and printed 
and published ; that during that short interval of time her 
news has affected the public funds, and induced numbers 
to risk the acquisition and loss of whole fortunes by specu- 
lations in trade and in the public securities. 

When a mail packet is due at Southampton, watchmen 
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are employed day and night by newspaper proprietors to 

look out for her. In the daytime, when the weather is 

clear, and there is not much wind stirring, the smoke of a 

large mail packet in the Solent may be seen by —s 

from the quay over Cadlands; but homeward -boun 

steamers are generally made out by means of powerful 
telescopes after they have passed Eaglehurst Castle, by 
looking over the flat tongue of land which terminates 
where Calshot Castle stands. When she rounds Calshot 

Castle a rocket is thrown up from her, which is a mail- 

packet signal. As soon as the rocket is observed, the 

watchmen are in motion, running in different directions up 
the town. In a few minutes may be seen stealthily 

gliding towards the quay a few persons, who, if it be a 

winter night, would scarcely be recognisable, disguised as 

they appear to be in greatcoats, comforters, and every 
kind of waterproof covering for the head, feet, and body. 

These persons are the outport newspaper agents. They 

make for the head of the quay, and each jumps into a small 

yacht, which instantly darts from the shore. 

Cold, dark, and cheerless as it may be, the excitement 
on board the yachts is very great in calculating which will 
reach the steamer first; and at no regatta is there more 
nautical science displayed, or more keen and earnest con- 
tention. Let us suppose the time to be about six o'clock 
of a dark winter morning, the yachts reach the steamer 
just as ‘ease her’ has been hoarsely bawled by the pilot 
off Netley Abbey. As soon as pratique has been granted, 
the newspaper agents climb up the side of the steamer, 
oftentimes by asingle rope, and at the risk of their lives, 
and jump on board. A bundle of foreign journals is handed 
to each of them, and they immediately return to their 
yachts, and make for the shore. The excitement and con- 
tention now to reach the shore is far more intense than 
was the case during the attempt to reach the ship. While 
making for the shore, sometimes in the most tempestuous 
weather, perhaps the rain peppering down, and the wind 
blowing great guns, or thunder and lightning overhead, the 
foreign journals are hastily examined by means of a lantern 
similar to that used by policemen, the most important 
items of foreign news which they contain are immediately 
detected, and the form in which they must be transmitted 
to London arranged in the mind. The agents are landed 
as near as ible to the electric — office, some- 
times on the shoulders of their boatmen through the surf 
or mud. They arrive at the telegraph office, and to write 
down their messages is the work of a few minutes only. 

The rule in writing down telegraph messages is simple— 
to convey the greatest quantity of news in the fewest pos- 
sible words. Perhaps the message is as follows :—‘ Great 
Western. Jamaica, 2. Cruz, 26. Million dollars. Divi- 
dends fifty thousand. Mosquito war ended. Antilles 
healthy. Havana hurricane. Hundred ships lost. Crops 

ood. Jamaica, rains. Sea covered, wreck, plantations.’ 
hile the agents are writing these messages, the telegraph 
is at work, and by the time the messages are written in 

Southampton, they have been almost communicated to 

Lothbury. A cab conveys written copies of them, with 

the utmost despatch, to the newspaper offices. They are 

immediately in the hands of the foreign editors or sub- 
editors, who comprehend the purport of them immediately. 

In a few minutes they have been elaborated and made 

intelligible, and they shortly appear in a conspicuous part 

of the morning papers in the following shape :— 

* ARRIVAL OF THE West INDIA AND Mexican Matt—Inror- 
tant News FRoM THE West [npirs—Dreaprut Hurri- 
cane at Havana—AwruL Destruction or PROPERTY 
IN JAMAICA. 

*The Royal Mail Steam-Packet Company's steamer 
Great Western has arrived at Southampton. She brings 
news from Jamaica up to the 2d inst., and from Vera 
Cruz up to the 26th ult.; she has on board on freight to 
the amount of 1,000,000 dollars on merchants’ account, and 
50,000 dollars on account of Mexican dividends. The 
miserable ,“ little war” unfortunately entered into by this 
country on behalf of the black king of Mosquito has termi- 
nated. We regret to learn that a most destructive hurri- 
cane has happened at Havana, and that a hundred ships 
have been wrecked in consequence. The weather, we are 
happy to say, has been fine in the West Indies, and the 
islands are healthy. The crops of West India produce are 

ing favourably, The May rains at Jamaica have 
| 4 very heavy, and done considerable damage. The 
rivers have swollen enormously, overflown their banks, and 
done great damage to the plantations. The sea, at the 


mouths of the rivers, was covered with the wrecks of the 
plantations.’ In an incredibly short space of time thou- 
sands of newspapers, containing this news, have been 
printed and conveyed to the railway stations. 

It is now seven o'clock in the morning, and trains are 
starting to all parts of England. In a short time the Lon- 
don papers have reached Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Brighton, 
Dover, Folkestone, Southampton, east, west, north, and 
south. Hundreds have been dropped at intermediate 
stations. Before the foreign mail brought by the South- 
ampton steamer has been sorted, perhaps the London 
an have nearly reached every town in England, Wales, 

otland, and Ireland, and are travelling with a giant’s pace 
over the continent. 

But let us return to the London newspaper offices, where 
the steam-engines that print the papers never tire, but are 
unremittingly throwing off hundreds per minute, and are 
now working at seven o’clock in the morning to supply the 
metropolis. In a short time the newspapers enter coffee- 
houses, taverns, counting-houses, public offices, and private 
dwellings, and thousands in London and distant parts of 
the country are reading simultaneously from the public 
journals the news which reached Southampton an hour or 
two since. The holders of Mexican stock smile as they 
read of the dividends ; underwriters, and thousands who 
have seafaring relatives, feel a pang at the news of the 
hurricane; and tens of thousands feel an interest from 
curiosity, or a more powerful motive, in the details of the 
news, cargo, passengers, or letters the ship has brought. 

It is a singular fact, that the inhabitants of Southampton 
generally first learn of the arrival of the mail packets in 
our docks from the morning papers. Persons come “to 
Southampton to meet friends or relatives from abroad ; 
they lodge near the water, to be certain of knowing when 
the packets arrive, and it often happens that the morning 
papers on the breakfast table give them the first intima- 
tion of the arrival of those they are anxious to mect. Two 
or three years ago the celebrated Paredes escaped from 
Mexico, and came to Southampton in a West India 
steamer. He arrived almost incog., and was scarcely aware 
that he was known on board. Some slight delay took 
place before the steamer could get into the dock, owing to 
the tide, and Paredes had no idea that any communication 
had been made with the shore. To his utter astonishment, 


the first sound he heard on landing was his own name; for | 
a newsboy was bawling to the passengers from a morning | 


paper, ‘Second edition of the ——. Important news from 
Mexico. Arrival of Paredes in Southampton.’ 


The great Mexican monarchist has since travelled all | 


over Europe, and is now in his own country; and he has 
been heard to declare that the greatest wonder he knew in 
this quarter of the globe, was the rapidity with which 


news was obtained and circulated in England.—J/ampshire | 


Advertiser. 


THE FREE WILL OF MAN. 
Let any man dive into his own heart, and observe him- 
self with attention. If he have the power to look, and the 
will to see, he will behold, with a sort of terror, the inces- 


sant war waged by the good and evil dispositions within | 


him—reason and caprice, duty and passion; in short, to 
call them all by their comprehensive names—good and evil. 
We contemplate with anxiety the outward troubles and 
vicissitudes of human life; but what should we feel if we 
could behold the inward vicissitudes, the troubles of the 
human soul?—if we could see how many dangers, snares, 
enemics, combats, victories, and defeats, can be crowded 
into a day—an hour? I do not say this to discourage man, 
nor to humble or undervalue his free will. He is called 
upon to conquer in the battle of life, and the honour of the 
conquests belongs to his free will. But victory is impos- 
sible, and defeat certain, if he has not a just conception 
and profound feeling of his dangers, his weaknesses, and 
his need of assistance. To believe that the free will of man 
tends to good, and is of itself sufficient to accomplish good, 
betrays an immeasurable ignorance of his nature. It is the 
error of pride ; an error which tends to destroy both moral 
and political order, which enfeebles the government of 
communities no less than the government of the inward 
man.—Democracy in France, by M. Guizot. 
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